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Our April cover is by James 
Chapin; in some respects it 
the most startling cover 
e have published... The 
‘Scribner’s Examines”’ article 
n the April issue is on a high- 
influential airplane design- 
r; Russell Owen is the writer 
. . Other April high spots in- 
lude a thorough examina- 
ion of the government pub- 
icity machine by Charles R. 
Walker and a_ remarkable 
photo-text feature on Amer- 
ican privacy . . . Also another 
prize-winning ‘“‘Life in the 
United States’”’ article and a 
ScRIBNER’s Short Novel by 
Millen Brand, who wrote The 
Outward Room... Plus our 
“Life in the U. S. . . Photo- 
graphic,” with the lenses 
turned on the State of Missis- 
sippi... And other features 
and departments, including 
“The Scribner Quiz” and our 
book department, which is re- 
ceiving great applause... 
Note: In April we expect to 
announce plans for our 1939 
series ON Magazines. 
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ID you know that in New Mexico 
you'll find the great underground 
Carlsbad Caverns National Park ... and 
eight National Monuments besides? 
Eighteen Indian Pueblos and four enor- 
mous reservations? Mountain peaks more 
than two miles high and eight million 
acres of cool green National Forests... 
crystal troat streams as well as huge stor- 
age dams and lakes? Big cattle ranches and 
quaint towns where the real West still 
lingers? Ancient Mission Churches... 
and historic relics without number, dating 
back as early as 1540? No wonder world 
travelers call it the Land of Enchantment! 
Send for this free booklet... and plan to 
see New Mexico this summer. 


TOURIST{e7 BURCAU 


New Mexica State Tourist Bureau, 
Room 599, State Capitol, 
Santa Fe, New Mexico. 
Gentlemen: Please send your free booklet “Two 


Weeks in New Mexico” and 1939 Road Map to: 
Name 
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Cowhand (See Cover) 

José Herrera, part Mexican, part 
Apache, is a bronco buster. Traveling 
from ranch to ranch in New Mexico, he 
subdues about forty wild horses a year, 
at five dollars a head. Most of the time 
he lives on the ranch of Peter Hurd, who 
did this portrait of him. A few months 
ago he got married—with Hurd as best 
man—and brought his wife to the adobe 
house in the background of the picture. 

The artist came in to see us, wearing 
a wide-brimmed hat, sack suit, and rid- 
ing boots. He is a native of New Mexico, 
born there in 1904. He went to West 
Point, where he became interested in 
painting and made his first sale to a 
tactical officer for $10. After two years 
he left, but promised his father he would 
finish his education somewhere. He went 
to Haverford College, met the artist 


bat Sa aa 





Peter Hurd 


N. C. Wyeth, who took him on as a pu- 


pil and persuaded his father not to make 
an issue of it. 

In 1929 Hurd married Wyeth’s 
daughter and returned to New Mexico 
with her. She, too, is an artist—did the 
portrait reproduced on this page. 

Their fifty-eight-acre fruit ranch pays 
its way and gives them time to paint. 
Hurd works almost entirely in egg tem- 
pora, a medium he finds especially suit- 


| ed to the coloring of the Southwestern 


| 
| 


| * 
scene. He has recently won commissions 


to do mural panels for a post office in 
Big Spring, Texas, and another Federal 
building in Dallas. Two years ago he 


IN THE WIND 


won first prize in the Chicago Interna 
tional Water Color Show. Another dis 
tinction in the field of art came to hin 
when a WPA sculptor asked him to pos 
for a bust of Billy the Kid. Old-time: 
down in New Mexico had sworn he wa 
a dead ringer for the desperado. 


For Men Only 

From Irving Tressler we have a littl: 
10-point quiz, which he jotted down o1 
his way to see us a few days before Ne 
Year’s. We pass it along to our mal 
readers and hereby resolve that we wil 
get Mr. Tressler to concoct a similar qui 
for the women who read ScriBner’s 

1. What’s the license-plate number o 
your car? 

2. How many buttons are there on th 
front of the shirt you’re wearing? 

3. What is the exact amount of you 
salary each month before deductions fo 
social security, etc.? 

4. What size gloves do you wear? 

5. How much do you have on deposi 
in the bank—within $10? 

6. How much in life-insurance premi 
ums do you pay out each year? 

7. What size sock do you wear? 

8. How much do you weigh, and wha 
should your weight be for your height 

g. What size shirt do you wear—colla 
size and sleeve length? 

10. What is the length of your bed 
stead—within three inches? 


Four Out of Six 


Semiannual report on ScrRIBNER’ 
Short Novels (the seventh begins o1 
page 20): 

Three of the first six released in book 
length version; a fourth, Dorothy Can 
field’s Seasoned Timber, scheduled t 
reach bookstalls about time this issu 
hits newsstands; critics’ remarks: 

What’s in It for Me?, by Jerom 
Weidman. “Mr. Weidman writes it well 
mercilessly, with great skill and spee« 
and hardness.”—N. Y. Herald Tribun: 
Books. 

To the Market Place, by Berry Flem 
ing. “One of the most interesting and in 
telligent novels that has appeared in 
long while.”—N. Y. Herald Tribun 
Books. 

A Stranger Came to Port, by Ma 
Miller. “If it’s an interesting book you’! 
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With a Hammond Organ in the home, 
. every member of your family will find a 
be livelier interestin creating music himself 
\k EOPLE of all ages, when they hear the lovely, varied tones of | 
the Hammond Organ, seem to experience the same urge to EVEN IN SMALL LIVING ROOMS, the Hammond fits in 
n sit right down at the console and play it themselves. That's why, gracefully. Using no pipes or reeds, it creates its 
t in so many hundreds of American living rooms, [lammond Organs lovely, varied tones by electrical impulses. Is ready | 
i ae ; ; - : . to play when connected to an ordinary electric outlet. | 
u are bringing whole families a delight in music that goes far be- . 
yond just listening to radio or records. 
. With a Hammond in the home, men and women find that long- 
forgotten music lessons now begin to pay new dividends of pleas- 
ure. Children develop a deeper appreciation of music—a lifelong _it would be for your family to play and enjoy this “orchestra in 
“ source of enjoyment. a four-foot square”; let him explain how small a down-payment 
‘ No larger than a writing desk and no more expensive than a would put a Hammond in your home. Or write The Hammond 
fine piano, the Hammond is entirely practical for small rooms, Instrument Co., 2989 N. Western Ave., Chicago, Il. In Canada 
moderate incomes. Let your nearest dealer demonstrate how easy address Northern Electric Company, Lid., Montreal. 
ON THE NEW AEOLIAN-HAMMOND PLAYER 
ORGAN, anyone can play the world's greatest 
orgon music. See and hear it at your Hammond 
dealer's. A complete library of rolls is available. 
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URE them in — that’s the de- 
coy’s job. But reliable manu- 


facturers contemplating plant re- 
location or expansion are wary of 
decoys in the form of free moving 
expenses, tax exemptions, free 
buildings and sweat shop labor. 


New Jersey docs not want 





marginal producers. ‘lhe State 
thinks too much of its existing 
industry to burden it with the 
added expenses of outside de- 
mands for special inducements. 
New Jersey does want industry 
that should logically and can prof- 
itably locate here. Industry that 
can pay a fair wage to intelligent 


labor. Industry that 











taxes are a big reason why in the 
past six months 499 industries 
have started business operations 
in the State. 

New Jersey levies no personal 
income tax. No corporation in- 
come tax. No corporate excise tax 
and no sales tax. Property tax 
assessments are made locally. Busi- 
ness and local governments meet 
on a common ground. 

New Jersey is a great place for 
industry. We invite you to learn 
more about this State that believes 
as industry thrives, the State and 
its people will prosper. The New 
Jersey Council is dedicated to the 

purpose of seeing that 





appreciates a friendly 





attitude from both 


RESIDENTIAL-INDUSTRY 


government and labor. 
Industry that is willing 
to pay a fair share of 


fair taxes. In fact — 


and this is important 
—New Jersey’s fair 


“RECREATION 


CREATED TO PROMOTE THE 
ADVANTAGES OF THE STATE 
*"AGRICULTURE- 


industry does prosper. 





Ask your secretary to 





write for your copy of 
“New Industrial Digest 
of New Jersey.” <Ad- 


dress Dept. S5, New 


J2¥IWWOD-NOlivona; 


Jersey Council, State 


House, ‘I'renton, N. J. 
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A GOOD PLACE TO 


JERSEY 


WORK ...TO LIVE...TO PLAY 


looking for, you can’t miss this one.” 


N. Y. Sun. 
3000 Novelists 


Already we have received more than 
three thousand inquiries about the Ra 
dom House—Scribner’s Magazine $4000 
Short Novel Competition (see page 51 
This response is much larger than ¢ 
pected, and we hope to purchase a nu 
ber of Short Novels in addition to t 
prize winners. 





1936-7-8-9 
Our advertising department has su 
plied us with some figures which shou 





warm the hearts of our statistical 
minded friends. These figures are ¢ 
ScRIBNER’S net advertising revenue, ar 
they show the following: 

1. A March, 1939, gain of 29.5 p 
cent over March, 1938. 

2. A first quarter, 1939 
February, and March issues), gain « 


(Januan 


20.1 per cent over first quarter, 1938. 

3. A first quarter, 1939, gain of 76 
per cent over the first quarter of 1937 

4. A first quarter; 1939, gain of 460 
per cent over the first quarter of 1936 

In an attempt to simplify this, » 
have deduced the following: for ever 
dollar in advertising carried by Scru 
NER’S in the first quarter of 1936, w 
carried $3.17 in 1937, $4.77 in 1938, a1 
$5.60 in 1939. 


Californian 

Frank J. Taylor, who wrote “Holl 
wood, Calif., Mar. 1.—,” comes to Scri 
NER’S with a journalistic background 
fabulous proportions. Here’s his reco 
for the past twenty-odd years: report: 
for the Los Angeles Examiner, San Fra 
cisco Examiner, and San Francisco bu 
reau of the Associated Press; war corr 
spondent for the United Press, coverit 
revolutions in Germany, Austria, Hu 
gary, Czechoslovakia, and Russia; pos 
war work in New York and Washingt 








bureaus of U.P.; Washington corr 
spondent for New York Globe; tw 
years in charge of Scripps-Howar 
Washington bureau; five years as adv 
tising copy writer in San Francisc: 
That takes him up to 1934. Since the: 
he has been writing for magazines, h 


articles appearing frequently in the Po 





amines’ 


A meric a 


Reader’s Digest, Collier’s, 
and Country Gentleman. 


Notes 


Milton Mackaye’s last “Scribner’s Ex 
> was on Westbrook Pegler. 
Gilbert Burck, an editor of Railroa 


made his Scr1BNER’S debut last fall wit 


“The Great Speedup.” 
SCRIBNER’S 
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: Clare Boothe 


r BY MILTON MACKAYE 





SCRIBNER’S EXAMINES a playwright...a woman with three careers... her rise from 


Riverside Drive to the Waldorf Towers ... her wit. possessions, influence, and technique 
| "i 


Cex BooTue is the glamour girl of letters, the most they marched into the Colony Club for lunch. Literary 


beautiful living playwright. Such ugly ducklings _ people, unfortunately, have a way of being rugged and 
as Maxwell Anderson, George Kaufman, and the be- angular and of failing to wash behind the ears; Miss 

x spectacled Thornton Wilder have a certain facility with  Boothe’s face saves the face of the crait. 
words, but not one of them would draw more than polite But Miss Boothe is more than a decoration to the arts; 
disinterest in the Easter parade or cause heads to turn if _ she is the heroine of her own success story. Only now in 
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her middle thirties, she has had three careers for herself 
and has moved glitteringly through them all.. She has 
achieved marriage (twice), motherhood, money, social 
position, and fame—and she wrested them from life with 
her own white and neurotic hands. 

Today she is the master blueprint of that legendary 
figure, the completely smart woman. No one has ever seen 
her other than perfectly dressed, she knows every celebrity 
worth knowing, she lunches and dines at the right places 
(upstairs at Twenty One instead of downstairs with hoi 
polloi), she has made important enemies, and Elsa Max- 





1 : 
ACME ACME 


The young Clare Boothe met Mrs. O. H. P. 
Belmont on shipboard and gained a sponsor 


well’s parties never seem quite complete without her. Miss 
Boothe’s possessions alone are enough to make her the 
envy of any woman in her right mind. She has a house 
near Greenwich, Connecticut, a tremendous apartment at 
the Waldorf Towers in New York, a plantation at Moncks 
Corners, South Carolina. She has Brace, the finest butler 
in the world. She has also a completely eligible husband, 
the ambitious and wealthy Henry R. Luce, editor and 
major stockholder of Life, Time, and Fortune magazines. 
Indeed, Miss Boothe is so much a success, so efficient an 
achievement as a personality, that many ordinary people 
find in her a curiously unreal and fictional quality. 

There is nothing unreal about her achievement in the 
theater; adding machines don’t lie. Beginning as a pol- 
ished and plausible amateur, she emerged into profession- 
alism with a cannonade of popping opera hats and a swish 
of ermine and mink. Her first produced play was a failure, 
but on December 26, 1936, that apotheosis of the poison 
pen, The Women, moved into the Ethel Barrymore 
Theater. 

The Women ran for 657 performances in New York, 
making a fortune for producer and author. (Miss Boothe, 
however, thinking her private income sufficient to her own 
needs, turned over her first six months’ royalties to the 
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At a party, Condé Nast was polite to Miss 
Boothe. Next day she was working for him 


Dramatists’ Guild.) Only fifteen plays in the history of 
Broadway have had a longer run. A touring company has 
been on the road for two years. It was produced in Vienna 
and Budapest, and the surprised French, who do not un- 
derstand our divorce technique, are now watching it in 
Paris. London did not see it; the Lord Chamberlair 
wanted to make too many changes in the script to fortify 
the institution of marriage. Hollywood bought the play 
but laid it on the shelf when someone finally discover: 

there were no men in the cast. 
Kiss the Boys Goodbye, the latest charade in which Miss 
Boothe Jays about her with 


a polite meat ax, opened 
at the Henry Miller Thea- 
ter on November 7, 193 
Superficially a travesty of 
Hollywood’s fantast 

search for a red-hot cuti 


to play the rdle of Scark 
O’Hara, it is actually 
slanderous attack on t! 


sophisticated circles 
which the playwright her- 
self belongs. Every seat ir 
the theater has been sold 
since the opening. TI! 


play’s Chicago openi 
early this year was equal 
brilliant, and there is talk 
now of showing it in t! 
South before Hollywood 
releases Gone With t/ 
Wind. 

That Miss Boothe can 
to the theater from refined purlieus probably gives an « 
tra savor, so far as her audiences are concerned, to th: 
outrageous chitchat of the vixens and social lepers w! 
populate her stages. They are brassy and vulgar, and s! 
is very waspish about them. Or it may be that there is 
some woozy and mystical social significance in the popu- 
larity of her plays. For despite her immediate fancy back- 
ground and a deeply ingrained snobbery, Miss Boothe is 
another of those unfathomable traitors to her economi 
class. She writes of the rich and for the rich—but sh« 
always gives them hell. 


II 


D, ra on Clare Boothe’s beginnings is somewhat meage! 
She was born on Riverside Drive in New York some thirt 
six years ago, and her childhood was not an affluent on 
She lived in Memphis, where her father operated a soli- 
drink factory, in Chicago, and in Greenwich, Connecticut. 
She was a precocious youngster who early searched het 
soul and decided that destiny wanted her for a sunbeat 
The playwright herself is authority for the history of 
her first essay at a career. Riverside Drive was just across 
the river from Fort Lee, where the infant motion-pictur 
industry was plucking at its pinafores. Biograph had de- 
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cided to immortalize the drama of an orphanage, and sent 
out a call for poor little orphans. Clare’s parents, conscious 
of their offspring’s mop of yellow sausage curls, agreed 
that she had the makings of a pocket Bernhardt. Movie 
tests, then as now, were odd affairs. At the count of ten, 
Clare was to shift, in company with Viola Dana, the star, 
from a worried expression into one of dawning fear. At 
twenty, they were to show fright and, at thirty, horror. 
The camera clicked, and Viola Dana began to click too. 
Her eyes dilated, her lips trembled, and the undiscovered 
child wonder became not an actress but an audience. “I 


i? 


watched her with open 
mouth,” Miss Boothe re- 
ports, “and to call it by its 
proper name a very, very 
dead pan. My screen ca- 
recr Was over.” 

Several years later 
Ciare’s mother divorced 
her first husband and mar- 
ried Dr. A. E. Austin, 
health officer and banker, 
and Clare went to Green- 
wich to live. At ten, she 
was regarded by amiable 





neighbors as a_ prodigy, 
and it was at ten that she 
wrote her first play, paint- 
ed the scenery, sewed the 
costumes, and _ ruthlessly 
stole a theater. Originally 
the show was to have been 
staged in the drawing 
room of the Austin home, 
but what with a cast of twenty children and unwieldy 
sets, the production got out of hand. There was only one 
stage in town, and that was in the high school closed for 
the summer. Clare induced a smitten boy to crawl through 

window and unlatch the front door. The next evening 
the play was produced. It earned thirty dollars—consider- 
ably more than Al Woods made from Miss Boothe’s first 
Broadway production. 

Clare attended Miss Castle’s School in Tarrytown, and 
several other institutions (“I really had no education at 
all,” she confesses ), but in her teens she never lost sight of 
the glamorous career that was to be hers. There were two 
outstanding events during this period: she wrote a cycle: 
of poems about Woodrow Wilson, and she ran away fror 
home. She got a job with the Dennison Company, paper 
manufacturers in New York, and spent two months mak- 
ing paper flowers, cups, etc. This experience cured her of 
proletarian leanings; she found she didn’t like a working 
girl’s life. A convenient appendectomy permitted her to 
return home without loss of prestige. 

Clare Boothe has frequently denied that luck played 
any part in advancing her fortunes. But if it was not lucky, 
certainly it was fortuitous that on a boat, returning from 
Europe with her mother, she met Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont. 





When Henry Luce first met Miss Boothe, the) 
argued fiercely. Two years later, they married 


Mrs. Belmont was delighted with her precocious intelli- 
gence and became her firm friend and sponsor. The ener- 
getic dowager was a leader in the suffrage fight and she 
immediately fastened upon the youngster as an articulate 
Joan of Arc who could carry the evangelistic message of 
equal rights to the women of America. 

The attachment between the two lasted for several 
years, and it was at Mrs. Belmont’s Long Island home 
that the ethereal young beauty from Greenwich met her 
first husband, George Tuttle Brokaw. Brokaw was a de- 
scendant of a family prominent in New York society since 
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KARGER-PIX 


After one producer rejected Kiss the Boys 
Goodbye. Brock Pemberton made it a hit 


the Revolution; his wealth was inherited from his father, 
Isaac Vail Brokaw of the clothing firm of Brokaw Broth- 
ers. Ann C. Booth, twenty 

when she added a final “e” 
Tuttle Brokaw, forty-three, were married on August 10, 
1923. According to the newspapers, twenty-five hundred 


the records do not show just 
to her name), and George 


people attended the wedding reception. There was no 
dancing, since nationwide mourning for the death of 
President Harding was in progress. 

Marriage inducted Miss Boothe into the Social Regis- 
ter, and she went to live at the gloomy and imposing 
Brokaw mansion at 1 East Seventy-ninth Street. There het 
daughter was born. Miss Boothe seldom discusses this peri- 
od of her life, but newspaper files provide a bird’s-eye view 
of what a personable young matron does with her time. 

On January 27, 1926, the newspaper cameras caught 
her in the costume of Madame de Montespan at the 
Beaux Arts Ball. In February she was photographed in a 
white silk wig all ready for the Pre-Lenten Bal Masque at 
Philadelphia. The caption beneath another studio portrait 
of Mrs. George Tuttle Brokaw announces that, as execu- 
tive chairman of the Inez Milholland Memorial Masque 
Committee, she was arranging benefit mah-jongg and 
bridge tournaments at the Biltmore Hotel. 

















Miss Boothe makes no bones about the fact that her 
first marriage was an unhappy one. In 1929 she went to 
Reno and obtained a divorce. A settlement of $425,000 
made her financially independent, and she returned to 
New York to encourage, in a white and modernistic pent- 
house apartment of her own, those intellectual and artistic 
ambitions which apparently had lain almost fallow dur- 
ing her career as a matron among the elect. 

First of all (such was the custom of the time) she went 
to see a psychoanalyst. He promised, she remembers, to 
shuck off her psychic angularities and make her a happy 
woman again. In the 
midst of a series of seances 
with the professor, she ab- 
ruptly diagnosed her own 
case—what she needed was 
a job. At a dinner party 
she met Condé Nast, pub- 
lisher then of Vogue and 
Vanity Fair, and promptly 
applied for work. Nast, 
familiar with the literary 
yearnings of the rich, 
vaguely and hypocritically 
suggested that she come to 
see him—and dismissed 
the matter from his mind. 
The next day she appear- 
ed at the offices of Vogue, 
picked out a desk and an- 
nounced that she had been *"t 
hired. Shortly afterward 

she was transferred to the 
ailing but viable Vanity 
Fair, where in 1931, using the name Clare Boothe Brokaw, 
she became an associate editor. Writing captions and edit- 
ing copy did not satisfy her. There is a story that she sub- 
mitted her first article anonymously and that not until it 
was accepted did she acknowledge authorship. This is 
typical of Miss Boothe. She is never humble, but she is 
uncertain about her work and acutely self-conscious. She 
can’t be sure she is right until the audience applauds. 

Her subsequent career on Vanity Fair was that of a 
bright and absorbent opportunist. She was quick and 
shrewd, early learned her way around in snob journalism, 
had a nice taste in wisecracks. Here is one compatriot’s 
remembrance of those halcyon days: “Every Wednesday 
there was a staff luncheon in the office. What I chiefly re- 
call about them is the terrible coffee, brewed out of old 
stockings and stone cold by the time it arrived on the nine- 
teenth floor, but I also remember that Mrs. Brokaw ap- 
parently subsisted wholly on melba toast, fruit salads, and 
such, thus making all the other women feel like harvest 
hands. There used to be minor current celebrities at lunch 
lured by Frank Crowninshield, Nast, or sometimes Edna 
Chase [editor of Vogue], but no matter who brought them 
they always, if they were men, devoted all their attention 
to Clare, as who wouldn’t.” 


I2 





Margalo Gilmore played Mary Haines in The 
Women—the only “nice” character in the play 





In 1932 she became managing editor, and it is the o}in- 
ion of some of those who worked with her that she kept 
Vanity Fair alive long after its arteries had hardered. Sh« 


had amazing energy, and in spite of her delicate and lan- 


guorous look, steamed with vitality. One fellow worke: 
still believes, perhaps too enthusiastically, that she is th: 
greatest woman executive in the world. “She could run 
Macy’s store, Sears Roebuck, or,” he said, “with a six 
months’ apprenticeship, Republic Steel.” 

As Miss Boothe is now the most beautiful playwright 
then she was the most beautiful magazine editor. Smart 


ACME 


Cecil Beaton, who knew Miss Boothe on Van 
ity Fair, called her “drenchingly beautiful’ 


well-dressed, relentlessly ambitious, she extended her men 
tal horizons by a process of calculated osmosis; she filled 
her apartment evenings with artists and writers and so- 
called intellectuals. Subsequently the temper of the coun- 
try changed, and, sensitive as mercury in a thermometer 
Miss Boothe forsook the professional literati for publi: 
men and politicians. Bernard Baruch became one of her 
intimates, and then General Hugh Johnson. This trans- 
ferred loyalty was mirrored in her pieces. From such sub- 
jects as “Bachelors Do Not Marry” and “Mary Pickford 
the End of an Era,” she shifted her interests to such stufl 
as “Capitalism on Trial.” With the advent of NRA sh 
became one of the public’s representatives on the Theater 
Code. It was her first and only public office. 

In 1934 she left Vanity Fair. The penumbra of legend 
which seems to surround all her activities was not missin; 
on this occasion. The highly unlikely tale was circulate: 
that she and publisher Nast had separated because she had 
planned a stock coup which would have given her man 
aging control of the Nast enterprises. 


AA 
1VLiss Boorue attributes her invasion of Broadway to 
perverse exhibitionism common to many people—when 
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their competence in one field is established, they burn 
with desire to become luminaries in another. The truth is, 
of course, that she long was a theater buff, going so far on 
one disillusioning occasion as to attend briefly a school of 
acting. There were several plays in her trunk before she 
had her first production. In 1927 she collaborated with an 
Englishman, whose name she has long since forgotten, on 
a farce called Entirely Irregular. No one liked it except a 
young man named Reuben Mamoulian who was then a 
director for the Theater Guild. Then she and Paul Gallico 


wrote a comedy called Sacred Cow. It got nowhere. The 





LUCAS & PRITCHARD 


Helen Claire stars in Kiss the Boys Goodbye— 
satire on the movies’ search for Scarlett 


next effort was O Pyramids!, a satire on the NRA. The 
year Was 1933, and every manager in town was wary. 
Abide With Me was produced in November of 1935. It 
was a dank melodrama about a young girl who married 
a sadistic and drunken older man and went to live in a 
gloomy New York mansion. It was pretentious and con- 
fused and a resounding failure. Then, with The Women, 
came the end of the long drought. The Women grew out 
of a clever but gimcrack idea and is in essence nothing 
more than a super-vaudeville show. It is not even laid out 
in acts; Miss Boothe borrowed from the smoker revues 
what is known as the black-out technique. Kiss the Boys 
Goodbye is another adventure into artificiality based on 
an idea so slight that Max Gordon, producer of the earlier 
success, hesitated to produce it. He hesitated too long; 
this was a stroke of luck for Brock Pemberton. He got next 
look at the script for the purely fortuitous reason that Miss 
Boothe had served with him on the NRA. Pemberton 
thought he could wrestle a show out of it, and he did. 
Miss Boothe regards these two successes as “mere finger 
exercises” (her own words). And there is a third in pros- 
pect, called Wedding Day, which she was writing when 
she decided if Kiss the Boys Goodbye were to be done it 
must be done quickly. When this manuscript is washed up 





Bernard Baruch, a friend of Miss Boothe’s 


and owner of a neighboring home in Carolina 





Miss Boothe thinks she will be able to attack a serious play 
she has been turning over in her mind for several years. 

It is difficult to catalogue Clare Boothe’s position in the 
theater. Her people are caricatures, and she seems to be 
singularly lacking in invention and story sense. But her 
undeviating malice, the snap and brutality of her dia- 
logue, anesthetize an urbane audience to the frailties of 
her art. Shock sets the customers back in their seats and 
makes the laughs come easy. 

Several critics in an attempt at scholastic identification 
have compared the Boothe pyrotechnics to the work of 
such Restoration bravos as 
Congreve, Farquhar, and 
Wycherley, and the com- 
parison is not entirely idle. 
There is the same aridity 
of emotion, the same sca- 
brous comedy of manners, 
the same outrageous car- 
tooning of both sense and 
folly. Miss Boothe turns 
the trick, too, of writing 
plays without presenting 
a single important char- 
acter with whom she sym- 
pathizes. Mary Haines of 
The Women was a good 
woman, but her creator 
admits that she regarded 
Mary as a fathead. 


INTERNATIONAL 


I have no spies to report 
on Miss Boothe’s career as 
a young society matron, 
but she made a rosary of 
her slights and injuries and has been counting her beads 
publicly ever since. Painful though those years may have 
been, they provided her with a bagful of copy which she 
has not exhausted yet. She first turned and bit Park Ave- 
nue and Newport in 1931, when Stuffed Shirts, described 
as a Satirical novel of society, was published. It was not 
particularly successful, but re-read at this late date there 
are sections which stand up surprisingly well. An extrava- 
gant report on the boom era, it is a sort of American cousin 
to Evelyn Waugh’s Vile Bodies. But it is as a source book 
that this volume is most interesting, for here, disguised 
only by different names, are many of the characters who 
were later to be resurrected in grease paint. 

Miss Boothe’s success at the box office is undoubtedly 
due in part to Park Avenue’s belief that her characters are 
malicious portraits of members of the smart set. The la- 
dies and gentlemen who make up the carriage trade rush 
into their pearls and broadcloth in the hope that they 
may recognize their friends among the folk she roasts 
upon the spit. As a matter of fact, these delighted identifi- 
cations—for they do make identifications—are usually 
spurious. Miss Boothe will admit to modeling from life 
on only one occasion. The radical columnist in Aiss the 
Boys Goodbye is unmistakably a (continued on page 49 
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BACKSTAGE with a small-town woman who finds herself speaking over a national 


“Big Broadcast of 1938” 


ANONYMOUS 


network... the frantic preparations, the confusion and fear ...aLifein the U.S. articl: 


1D: you ever wonder what it would be like to “go on 
the air’? Not in a song-and-dance skit. But to be 
interviewed. One of those humble little people who have 
been, done, or represent something—something not por- 
tentous in itself, but having a certain significance for the 
program on which it appears. Magnus Manson of Wa- 
haloo, Washington, champion woodchopper of the Yaki- 
ma Valley! Charlie Chum, prize 4H Club boy of Kan- 
kakee, Kansas! Mrs. Minnie Murdock, mother of “Feisty” 
Murdock, fighting fullback of the latest All-America 
eleven! Frequently nowadays you dial them in. Or maybe 
you merely yawn and dial them out. As I did, before I 
became one of that questionably honored guild, interview- 
ed in a Middle-to-Far-West-Coast program over the air. 

Considering my thirteen-year réle of small-town wife, 
mother, and community contributor, the whole preceding 
week had had a strangely maleficent quality. On Monday, 
inexplicably attracted, in a near-by city department store, 
to a camel’s-hair coat of deep and utterly luscious cran- 
berry red, I had suddenly thrust my arms into its satin- 
smooth depths, and handed over bills which were to have 
purchased shoes and sheets for three—pants, a shirt, and 
bathrobe for one. And so I wound up for the first time in 
thirteen years with a garment casually purchased, one 
which for purposes of either warmth or respectability I 
did not actually need. 

Then that night, confronted at the local library desk 
by the aberrated female past whom I, as book-committee 
member, have attempted for years to slip occasional vol- 
umes of really good reading matter, came the old and 
hackneyed plaint: “Oh, Mrs. Swingert! There’s a book 
here we'll want off, I know. It’s—ah—in the beginning a 
woman has [lowered voice] ah—a baby. And there’s quite 
a bit of—ah—sex, from then on.” 

“So? Well, isn’t there everywhere?” 

We both jumped. Miss Miland had been no more 
shocked than I at the absence of my customary acquies- 
cent murmur. 

It was the next morning that I went to the mailbox and 
drew forth a thin, crisp sheet which finished: 

*« . . And so, Mrs. Swingert, we trust that you will be 
able to be with us here at NBC in Chicago on the evening 
of April 23rd . . . to appear on the Family Fun Program 
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sponsored by Farnham and Farnham Tractor Company- 
in a three-minute interview conducted by Ward Barne: 
—details of the interview to be satisfactory to you and 
worked out after you arrive.” 

“Of course,” said the editor of our local paper (I hap 
pen to live with him—legally), “‘you’re going to do it.” 

“Of course not.” I sighed. “It’s tacky stuff—these farm 
program interviews. You know the type. Hillbilly musi: 
and Uncle Josh Wiggins. Not that I wouldn’t like to b: 
adviser for a real rural-pointed program. Good music, up- 
to-the-minute farm news, interviews with really interesting 
people.” 

“But that sort of thing,” said the editor, “may be just 
what this Farnham thing is—or trying to be. Wasn’t it 
that program Saturday night? You remember the boy whe 
shot the Colorado River—he was interesting as the dickens 
And that music was good!” 

The editor was definitely excited now. And so, I must 
admit, was I. 

“But I haven't,” I wailed, “a thing to wear.” 

“You have a cranberry camel’s-hair coat.” 

Followed a week as crowded with excitement as a 
persimmon with seeds. Telegrams! Air mails!—The littk 
beauty operator held the receiver out like a Clark Gabk 
hat and poked her head under the dryer. “Mrs. Swingert ! 
Chicago calling! I hope it ain’t bad news.” 

Each message from a different authority. Each con- 
flicting with the preceding. Would I be at the office of th 
production manager, NBC studio, Merchandise Mart. 
Saturday morning at nine o’clock? (This from the NBC 
production manager.) Would I be at the Sherman Hotel 
so that Mr. Sweet, NBC Agricultural Director, could pick 
me up there at 9:30? (This from the Milwaukee adver- 
tising agency in charge of the program.) Would I be in 
Chicago by noon Saturday? (This from the Farnham 
and Farnham fieldman. ) 

Came the question of subject! Would I—this being 
home-improvement week—talk about farm-home improve- 
ment? I would not? (Voice over wire loses portion of its 
bubbling tone.) What had I then to suggest?—I had to 
suggest—a tribute to the American farm woman. To a 
woman advised, patronized, sentimentalized, but rarely 
understood or soundly evaluated. This squeezed into tact- 
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ful phrasing, and—with additional tempering at other end 
of line—eventually (albeit guardedly ) approved. 

Che soothing flattery of Pullman-car deference! Sweet 
to crawl between sheets without having to wonder whether 
ither should be washed tomorrow, or either mended. To 


ll asleep at Iowa City—wake to the cool gassy smell of 
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uth Chicago. 
[he grabbing and pushing at the station! Everyone 
ing things for you. But no one smiling at or liking you. 
\ suite at the Sherman. How silly! Up nine flights and 
block around. Two beds each in two identical rooms. 
ke a hundred dollars’ worth of ham and eggs. Call from 
Mr. Sweet. Coming right down. 
Mr. Sweet proves to be larger and even more bubbling 
in his telephone voice. Cab careens onward in general 
rection of the river. “Just thought I'd pick you up, Mrs. 
swingert. Give you the lay of the land. Tip you off. Now, 
st you’re going to meet about a dozen fellows. All ex- 
rts in their line. When it comes to production, engineer- 
x, how to get the stuff over the air, what the city gang 
ants, they know their stuff. When it comes to a farm 
rogram, not a one of ’em knows a damn thing. So tell 
m what you want. That’s what you’re here for.” 
Mr. Sweet ensconces me in NBC office. Puts through 
iree calls to New York, one to Ames, Iowa, one to San 
Odd suspicion that he might be trying to im- 





press me. Or is that the way things are really done here? 
Sails out of the room. Returns with Mr. Someone-or- 
Other, with a beautiful liquid Southern voice, who springs 
forward, glares at Mr. Sweet, presses my palm, takes my 
coat. 

“A—great honah, Missus Swingut. Shuah pleased! A 
great honah!” 

Mr. Liquid-Voice, I am informed, is the agency’s man. 
He, it seems after proper acquaintance and consultation, 
will write my script. 

Enter Big Representative of Farnham and Farnham. 
Behind him Little Representative. Little Representative 
meekest-looking man I’ve ever seen. Big Representative 
disappears. Little Representative meekly draws up chair 
Meekly dips into brief case. Seems to know right poc ket. 
Draws out sheaf of correspondence 

“Now,” sings Liquid-Voice, “down to business. Mrs. 
Swingut, yuah goin’ to give us the stuff for a three-minute 
knock-’em-down intuhvuah about—ah—” 

“_The American Farm Woman,” says the Little Fel- 
low meekly, not lifting his head from the correspondence. 

“Yes, A—er—tribute to the Fahm 
Woman.” 

“No syrup!” says the Little Fellow. I jump—squeak 
very slightly! I’m beginning to like the Little Fellow very 


suh! American 


continued on page 36 


much indeed. 
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Hollywood, Calif., Mar. 1.— 


FRANK J. TAYLOR 


THE PuBLicITy build-up for a Class A film...examining Union Pacific and ts 


252 promotional angles... how Lincoln, Roosevelt, and legs are employed to make news 


‘ae is Hollywood's indispensable 
word. If it were dropped out of the 
vocabulary overnight, most of the studios 
would fold up. Every major picture is 
terrific. Every outstanding scene is ter- 
rific. The ideas behind all leading pic- 
tures are terrific. Every star from Claud- 
ette Colbert to Mickey Rooney is, in his 
or her way, positively terrific. So like- 
wise are the propaganda machines that 
have made of Hollywood (a mythical 
town that doesn’t exist on any official 
map) a date line second only to Wash- 
ington, D. C. The pressroom of each 
major studio is an aggregation of repor- 
torial talent that compares in size with 
the staff of a metropolitan newspaper. 
The publicity build-up for a Class A 
picture is no hit-or-miss barrage of hand- 
outs, but a highly organized news service 
exactly the reverse of a newspaper. 
Where the managing editor of a daily 
sucks the world’s happenings through the 
newsroom funnel to sardine them all into 
one compact edition, the publicity di- 
rector of the studio does just the op- 
posite. He blows the studio gossip out 


Union Pacific’s best publicity 


tie-up was with the Union 


through the unit-room funnel and his 
“planters” puff it into ten thousand pub- 
licity outlets from Bangor to Singapore. 
Since the youth of Emporia and the 
Bronx and Beverly Hills and Buenos 
Aires all get their ideas of life and love 
and styles and furnishings from the same 
identical Hollywood cinema scenes, 
everything that Hollywood does is news, 
if the publicist will only package the 
stuff properly. 

The angles that a studio press bureau 
can figure to capitalize on this unholy 
interest in Hollywood are without end. 
To appreciate the phenomena, follow 
the dithers of a press bureau like Para- 
mount’s over a single picture like Union 
Pacific. A press bureau invariably goes 
into dithers over an A picture and since 
there are around thirty A pictures a year 
from a studio like Paramount, MGM, 
Warner Brothers, or RKO, the life of a 
movie publicist is a life on an ocean 
wave—of dithers. Union Pacific devel- 
oped into a tidal sweep for the publicity 
staff because it was Cecil B. De Mille’s 
sixty-fifth epic. Also it was Picture Num- 


ber 1200 for the studio, for which D 
Mille launched Picture Number 1, 7/ 
Squaw Man, exactly a quarter of a cen 
tury ago. 


II 
a backbone of each studio pressroon 


is the unit man. Long before De Milk 
had definitely settled upon the weddin; 
of the rails as the vehicle for this momen 
tous occasion, Unit Man Bill Hebert wa 
slipping the word to the planters tha 
“C. B. is working on something terrific.’ 
The planters in turn sowed the seed wit! 
the three hundred-odd Hollywood cor 
respondents recognized by the Hays Of- 
fice. Next, Mr. Hebert had discovere¢ 
that De Mille had gone out on his yacht 
to write a railroad story. Then hi 
dropped the hint that Paramount had 
bought Ernest Haycox’s novel The 
Trouble-shooter. 

That let the cat out of the bag. The 
Trouble-shooter dramatized the building 
of the Union Pacific Railroad by Case- 
ment’s Irish. Soon there followed a land- 
slide of inside stories about how De Mill 


Another stunt: Producer-director Cecil B. De Mille poses 


Pacific Railroad. Here is U.P. President Jeffers on the set at the key of the oldest surviving telegraph transmitter 
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Streamliner and shorts ws. 
one of the most widely printed of U.P. publicity shots storm the mail car, one Indian lies dead at lower right 


was using Haycox’s characters but writ- 
ing his own story. How he was looking 
for a tough guy to play the part of Sid 
Campeau, the end-o’-track gambler. 
How Paramount had taken over the de- 
funct Virginia & Truckee Railroad, and 

quired more rolling stock than any 
studio ever owned before. How De Mille 
had borrowed Barbara Stanwyck from 
RKO for Mollie Monahan, the feminine 
lead. How he had picked Joel McCrea as 
Jeff Butler, the trouble-shooting hero. 
How Paramount was reconstructing, up 
near Iron Springs, Utah, the entire fron- 
tier town of Cheyenne, Wyoming, and 
was laying six miles of track with “Trish- 
men,” who had to be taught the Irish 
brogue by a professor from Dublin. How 
the studio had hired all the Indians in 
Utah to re-enact attacks on the railroad 
workers. And how De Mille had peti- 
tioned Secretary of the Treasury Mor- 
genthau for enough gold to duplicate the 
historic gold spike that united the rails 
of the Union Pacific and the Central 
Pacific at Promontory Point—a sure-fire 
gag, whether Paramount got the gold or 
not. ‘ 

These and a hundred other ideas fil- 
tered through the agile mind of Mr. 
Hebert, whose job is covering De Mille 
just as a waterfront reporter covers the 
wharves. Mr. Hebert is De Mille’s shad- 
ow, and “C. B.’s” gag man on the Lux 
radio hour which reaches twenty million 
people—incidentally, one of Hollywood's 
choice outlets for gossip and gags. De 
Mille himself is terrific, too, meaning 
that he rates billing on the marquees of 
picture theaters along with, and fre- 
quently above, the stars. Only five pro- 
ducers who direct their own pictures are 
so honored, the others being Frank 


U.S.MAIL 
TEAw.POTATO CAKES 


wood-burner and hoopskirt— Publicity still of a scene from the 


Capra, Frank Lloyd, Wesley Ruggles, 
and Ernest Lubitsch. 

Union Pacific called for the services of 
two unit men because it was shot partly 
in Utah and partly in Hollywood. While 
Hebert shadowed De Mille in Holly- 
wood, Bob Fender, another reporter, ac- 
companied Associate Producer William 
Pine, Location Director Arthur Ros- 
son, and the cast to Iron Springs, Utah, 
to cover the location shooting. During 
the six weeks that the company worked 
on location, Fender relied, not only on 
his nose for news to turn up the four to 
six stories transmitted daily by wire or 
mail to the unit-room reservoir, but he 
had the benefit of a twenty-two-page 
mimeographed book of “Angles” cooked 
up in a publicity-staff huddle. 

Every big picture rates one of these 
idea huddles, and they, in their way, are 
terrific. When the best propaganda 
minds are called together bright and 
early in the morning by Terry De Lapp, 
who is the managing editor, so to speak, 
of the studio’s publicity sharpshooters, 
all phones are stilled, and not even 
Donald Duck could disturb the high- 
powered thinking of the brain trust. An 
idea of the importance attached to these 
sessions may be gleaned from the fact 
that Robert M. Gillham, who is Para- 
mount’s director of publicity and adver- 
tising, regularly commutes by plane from 
New York to Hollywood to sit in on 
them. 

In the Union Pacific huddle, the boys 
were sparking like an old wood-burner. 
Ideas burst like Roman candles, some of 
them terrific, others a little dim. One 
and all were faithfully taken down in 
shorthand to be mimeographed and 
studied—252 stunts, gags, and angles. 





picture—two Indians 


Everybody from Abraham Lincoln to 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, who was gagged 
to write the foreword of the epic, landed 
a prospective job in the build-up for the 
picture. Pick out a few of the bright 
ideas at random: 

“Akim Tamiroff, the bullwhacker in 
the picture, has played the réle of a 
Persian emir, a Chinese general, a 
French cannoncer, a Cossack, and now 
he’s a muleskinner with an Irish broguc. 
Tamiroff is so proficient with a bullwhip 
that he can snap cigars out of a smoker’s 
mouth. Why not get a magic-eye camera 
to cover these whipping scenes? Isn't 
Tamiroff’s bullwhip classed as a deadly 
weapon? How about a gag of having the 
police issue a permit for him to carry it?” 

“Why not persuade W. Averill Harri- 
man, chairman of the board of the 
Pacific Railroad, to come to 
Hollywood for the opening of the pic- 
ture? Why not gag William Jeffers, pres- 
ident of the railroad, to come out and 
sce that the movie, railroad is put to- 
gether right?” 

“How about having a press preview 


Union 


of the picture on a Union Pacific stream- 
line train, with all the gaming parapher- 
from the end-of-rail 
joints set up in the baggage car for the 


nalia gambling 
entertainment of the reviewers?” 

“Why not round up a complete sct of 
different 
from ones worn in 1860 to the sheer silk 


types of women’s stockings 


of today and have Sheila Darcey wear 
them for a swell layout of leg art?” 
“How about working up a ditty Do- 
ing the U’. P. out of some old railroad 
chanty, and hop it up with a swing ar- 
rangement and work out a dance on the 


order of the Lambeth Walk? Why not 
ask Bing Crosby to put swing in the 
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Double sex-appeal shot—Barbara Stan- 
wyck and joel McCrea, stars of U.P. 


Union Pacific chanty Drill, Ye Terriers, 
Drill! on his radio program?” 

“Why not feature De Mille as the 
world’s greatest general? He has di- 
rected military campaigns in every war 
from 1812 to modern times. Union Paci- 
fic adds Indian wars to his repertoire. 
Why not have a Pullman car named De 
Mille? Why not a train?” 

*“Wouldn’t it make a good gag to find 
a real Casey Jones for this picture and 
hang gags on him? Might be a mythical 
character who writes ribbing letters to 
De Mille. Another stunt—get some Mor- 
mon kid to stow away on the original 
locomotive, the 7. W. Bowker, used in 
the picture, to ride from Utah to Holly- 
wood hoping to crash pictures.” 

“Why not get the kids of the country 
searching car sidings for an old rail- 
road coach? Get out a story that De Mille 
is looking for a certain car, giving de- 
scription, year of manufacture, and 
serial number. This might be terrific.” 

And so on, down to angle Number 


252. 
III 


(a are some sixty people in the 
Paramount press division, and most of 
them fell heir to anywhere from one to 
a dozen definite jobs for plugging Union 
Pacific. The big load was shouldered by 
the two unit men, Bill Hebert, in Holly- 
wood, and Fender, in Utah. When the 
company returned to the studio, Fender 
sat down in the unit room and wrote 
steadily for a week, turning out sixty- 
six stories, in addition to a hundred and 
fifty sent in from location. Yarns like 
the one about President Jeffers of the 
Union Pacific who dropped into Iron 
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Brian Donlevy, who plays the “heavy,” 
reads to the end-o’-the-line girls 


Springs to watch the shooting for a 
couple of hours and got so interested he 
parked his car on a siding and stayed 
two days. This was great stuff, because 
Mr. Jeffers’ father was one of the Irish 
gang bosses when the Union Pacific was 
built, and Mr. Jeffers himself started 
work as a kid in a section gang. The gag 
was to play him as the highest-priced 
technical adviser any picture ever had. 

The hundreds of Indians rounded up 
from reservations in Utah, Arizona, and 
Nevada for the big attack on the Union 
Pacific train were grist in Fender’s mill. 
First their chiefs balked at living in the 
Cedar City hotels, where the studio 
had made reservations for them, prefer- 
ring their teepees, although, curiously 
enough, none of them were teepee In- 
dians. When wintry winds swept out of 
the north, catching the company unpre- 
pared, the braves shivered in breech 
clouts, staged a squat-down strike, and 
demanded more clothing for the big 
scene. When two bad men escaped from 
the Cedar City jail, Fender saw that the 
cowboys in the cast were deputized to 
help the sheriff in his man hunt. He 
found a rosy-cheeked waitress in the 
hotel dining room who had tried two 
years before to crash Hollywood, had 
failed, and returned to her restaurant 
job, broke. She became the darling of 
the cast, was given screen tests, and was 
“discovered” right in Cedar City to be 
just the character needed for a minor 
scene in the picture. No item however 
insignificant was overlooked, if it carried 
the words “Union Pacific” into print or 
on the air. The slogan of Hollywood 
publicity staffs is “Plug the title of the 
picture.” 


Lucius Beebe, prompted by the studi 
pilots a U.P. train into Los Angel: 


This bale of copy plumped first on tl 
desk of Bert Holloway, who might b 
called the Paramount city editor. Hal 
of Mr. Holloway’s job is to make tw 
or three stories blossom where only on 
bloomed before. The other half is t 
blue-pencil the stuff as mercilessly 
a copy desk, after which it flows into th: 
planting division, where De Lapp scan 
the yarns for policy angles before feed 
ing it to his planters. 

In Hollywood, some stories are plant 
ed “live,” others “canned.” The liv 
planters get the first crack at everythin; 
They deliver the stuff in tips over th: 
phone or through personal contacts wit! 
correspondents of newspapers, press as 
sociations, Magazines, or with columnist 
and radio commentators. Live plantin 
consists of offering suggestions and mak- 
ing materials or interviews available 
The writer does the writing. 

A Hollywood planter in action is the 
stock movie conception of a_ big-shot 
businessman with half a dozen phones 
on his desk, the receivers off at least five 
of them at the same time. “Just a min- 
ute,” “Hold everything a_ second,” 
“Don’t hang up,” “One second, please,” 
he tells four of the telephones, then 
purrs into the fifth, “Here’s a hot tip, 
Joe. Hop out to the Union Pacific set 
today, will you?” 

“All movie sets give me a bellyache,” 
replies Joe, the skeptical columnist. 

“But this shot’s terrific! They’v: 
brought an old wood-burner down from 
Utah and have a whole railroad yard o1 
Stage Nine.” 

“Railroad stuff is dead. My readers 
want to read about real people. Gott 
have something with sex appeal.” 
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“Then this Union Pacific shot’s your 
dish. I was just about to tell you they’ve 
got a carload of hussies—you know, the 
dames that followed the railroad gangs, 
and—hello, hello, Joe? You'll be right 
out? Swell!” 

Every time he plants a story, the 
planter scribbles a note about his feat on 
the margin of the sheaf of copy. That is 
to tip off subsequent planters, so they 
will not feed the same tale to another 
outlet. Each of the innumerable avenues 
of propaganda must be protected with 
an exclusive item, and along toward the 
end of a big planting job, the boys and 
girls are scraping bottom in their frantic 
grasping for fresh angles. “Double-plant- 
ing” is a cardinal and unforgivable sin. 

After all of the live planters have 
taken their cut at the Union Pacific ma- 
terial, the feature staff goes to work on 
the canned copy. This is still exclusive 
for each outlet, because it is a funda- 
mental with De Lapp never to mix up 
the editors or give any two editors the 
same yarn. The feature stuff from Union 
Pacific, like that of other major pictures, 
is built on the basis of five important 
papers in each town. Everything is in 
sets of five. There are five sets of “leg 
art,” five sets of “star heads,” and a 
similar number of sets of “news art,” 
“scenes in the making,” “fashions,” and 
“production stills.” To make sure that 
no two papers in the same town get 
identical pictures, all of the art devel- 
oped by the studio photographer is run 
through a device known as the “xylo- 
phone,” a long rack covering three sides 
of a room, with 1500 sectional pigeon- 
holes, each representing a newspaper or 
other publication that uses Hollywood 
art. Each compartment in this xylophone 
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is further identified by colors to indicate 
the paper’s preference in the matter of 
art. Rufus Blair, who heads the direct 
national-distribution service, is in touch 
with all the drama, rotogravure, and pic- 
ture editors in the country. Blair makes 
four trips around the country a year to 
call on drama and roto editors and learn 
their whims from personal contact. 

Operating in connection with all this 
is the New York publicity department. 
Here a large staff places stories, pictures, 
and advertising in the metropolitan dail- 
ies, big magazines, and the foreign press. 
Likewise, they prepare a press book 
(about the size of Life) jammed full of 
pep talk and promotion ideas for theater 
managers throughout the country. Fea- 
ture stories, ad layouts, merchandise 
tie-ups, and even canned reviews are 
included, as well as complete instruc- 
tions on how to plant them. And from 
the same office there runs a constant 
stream of advance men, who go on the 
road to ballyhoo coming attractions in 
other large cities where they will be 
playing. 

The New York office also gets space 
by its handling of Hollywood visitors. 
Should a glamorous Paramount star ar- 
rive in New York by boat, plane, or 
train, a publicity man will meet her, 
steer her among the cameramen and re- 
porters he has gathered for the occasion, 
and take her to her hotel. A day or so 
later he may be introducing her to peo- 
ple of the press whom he has invited to 
the Waldorf for cocktails. 


IV 


of the new propaganda channels, 
unknown five years ago, are simply ter- 
rific outlets today. News pictures by tele- 


photo, for example. This avenue falls in 
the bailiwick of Fenton Gresser, Para- 
mount’s “downtown planter,” and the 
early bird of the staff. It is his job to be 
Jerry-on-the-job at the wire-service bu- 
reaus in Los Angeles when the wires 
open. About that time the bureau men 
are likely to be tearing their hair for a 
wire opener. Gresser, with his sheaf of 
newspictures under his arm: William 
Jeffers, president of the Union Pacific, 
and Cecil B. De Mille, conferring by a 
railroad track in Utah; or Carla Hailey, 
out with location company, teaching 
Johnny Domingo, a Piute 
dance the Lambeth Walk. 
that may draw a disdainful, “Lousy!” 
from a wire editor at 11:00 A.M., when 
the bureau is surfeited with news shots, 


brave, to 
A picture 


is just as likely as not to be a lifesaver 
four hours earlier, when the wire opens. 
And if art the the 
chances are about trebled that the editors 


comes over wire, 
will use it—the same art. 

Another new and increasingly impor 
tant channel to the public is the radio 
news commentator. Over two hundred 
radio stations now use the Paramount 
weekly radio letter, “Fifteen Minutes in 
Hollywood,” filled with gossipy tidbits 
about not only this studio’s pictures and 
stars, but others as well. The press divi 
sion’s planters plant exclusive news items 
with the Hollywood radio commentators 
and the radio syndicates, such as Fenton 
Earnshaw’s “Radio Nite-Letter,” 


is wired every day to a string of client 


which 


stations to be read by local announcers. 
Planting the “fan mags” is the special 
job of Katherine Coughlan. The four- 
teen fan publications have a combined 
monthly circulation of ten million, : 
they require (continued on page 


The movie Zaza affected women’s fash- 
ions; U.P.’s angle-men will try to repeat 
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Bone Joe and the Smokin’ Woman 


f L. MORNING sun of June lay warm 
and friendly over the sprawling 
knoll of buildings that was the home 
ranch of Rutherford Bills. Out on the 
wide sweep of meadow the shadows of 
a few clouds seemed to loiter before they 
ran toward the hills like playful colts in 
the wind. On the road a high-racked 
bone picker’s wagon was headed away 
from the ranch through hub-deep tim- 
othy, the little man hunched on the load 
prodding his four Indian ponies along as 
fast as he could make them go. 

Although Bone Joe had been stopping 
at the Bills place for ten years, today was 
the first time he ever came with a tie 
around his dusty collar, and even Hippy 
had left his dough pans to see the sight. 
“Stickin’ feathers on that buzzard’s neck 
ain’t gonna make no eagle outa him,” the 
cook predicted. 

“No, maybe not, Hippy,” Cap Bills 
admitted, stuffing a long envelope away 
in his inside pocket. “Maybe not. But if 
a buzzard’d have the sense to fly high 
enough, there’d be few who could tell the 
difference.” 

Hippy swung around on his good leg 
to look up at his boss, and then went 
limping back to his dough-punching. He 
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had come up from Texas in the eighties 
with Rutherford Bills as a kid, worked 
with him and for him all the thirty 
years since. He wasn’t listening to such 
talk. No buzzard was a-flying so high a 
bullet from a Bills rifle wouldn’t fetch 
him down. 

But outside, the old cowman still 
looked after the top-heavy bone wagon, 
watching it lurch slowly across the 
meadow toward the sand pass, the hind 
wheels rickety, one lower than the other, 
and running fast to keep up. 

Until he was out of sight of the ranch, 
Bone Joe did his best to hustle his thin- 
necked ponies along with the sharp end 
of his willow prod. But as soon as the 
trail cut in between the steep hills of the 
pass he settled back on his load of 
bleached bones, letting the old rope lines 
sag, the sore-shouldered ponies nip at the 
weeds alongside as they plodded the 
heavy sand. 

As the bone wagon passed the Gaylor 
fork, an open roadster swept in on the 
trail from the town. It was Hortense 
Bills, old Cap’s daughter, her red auto 
veil flying, the wheels throwing sand at 
every curve. When she saw the bone 
rack, she turned in close behind it, hit 


her klaxon hard, and swung out around 
Barely missing the tail board, she wa 
gone toward the ranch without lookin 
back, scattering dust behind her, and ; 
scrap of bone man’s song. 

“Stinkin’ old bone picker, ye ha ha,” 
she sang, for all the hills to hear. 

The man knew the words well, but thi: 
time they brought no red to his wind- 
burned face. At the crash of the klaxon 
and the rush of the passing car his sleepy 
little ponies had shied sideways, cramp 
ing the wheels hard. The top-heavy 
wagon teetered a moment and went 
down over the small wheel, breaking th: 
old tongue out and spilling the man in : 
white avalanche of bones. Caught in th: 
stiff lines, he managed to hang on, and 
was dragged away on his stomach ove! 
the bunch grass and through fragrant 
prairie roses into a nest of bull-tongu: 
cactus, golden-yellow with bloom. 

The winded old ponies finally stopped 
Slowly Bone Joe lifted his head to wip: 
the dust and blood from his face, movin: 
himself cautiously, afraid the wild-eye« 
animals might shy again, afraid he wa 
smashed like the old wagon rack. But h« 
was tough as the barbed wire of a fee« 
corral, and unbroken, though his clothe 





were ripped to strings from wrist to knee, 
his skin torn and bleeding, his tie and 
one shoe gone. 

Carefully he went over himself, jerk- 
ing the thorns away, digging with his 
knife blade at those broken off close, 
until the tears stung his raw cheeks. And 
long before he was done he was pulling 
himself up to look back toward the pass 
where only a thin haze of dust along the 
hills remained to show which way the 
daughter of Rutherford Bills had gone. 

* 

The dry shell of moon hung low when 
one Joe finally pulled into his own little 
valley. He was hungry and tired from the 
long job of repairing and reloading his 
wagon, stiff and sore from the dragging, 
his arms and face swollen, the cactus 
spines broken deep in his flesh burning 
like new boils. But the pale moon made 

pewter saucer of the little alkali lake, 

nd the bleaching bones scattered about 
the dugout looked like white chickens 
ndisturbed by the crippled old coyote 
lways gnawing at a dry joint or a hoof. 
\t the first creak of the wagon, the little 

avenger lifted his sharp ears and 
hounded off into a gully, silent as a 
hadow. He couldn’t know that Bone 
loe had no interest in him until winter 
primed his hide. 

With the fire going in the dugout and 
his skinned arms and chest wrapped in 
flour sacking soaked in badger grease. 
Bone Joe stirred up a batch of flap- 
jacks in his old syrup bucket. But long 
hefore the last one was fried he was 
thinking of Hortense Bills again, of her 
black hair, shiny as a magpie’s wing, her 
gray and 
man’s, her walk ornery as a wild colt’s. 

When the last of the flapjack batter 
was fried up, Bone Joe balanced himself 
precariously on the top of a nail keg to 
reach down the elk head over the ridge- 
pole, a fine one he had found years ago 
in a grassy old blowout, the ant- 
lers wide-pronged and weathered : 
to a dead white. With a little red r( 
velvet over the skull, stuffed out ‘ 
good with sawdust, it would make 
a mighty pretty thing, even for a 
high-toned young ranch lady. 


eves straight-browed as a 
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i was a week before Bone Joe 
got out again. By that time he 
had slept the anger from his tor- 
tured muscles, soaked the last of 
the festering thorns from his flesh, 
and got into an old pair of pants 
some duck hunters left behind 
last fall. He looked better than 
any time since he drifted into the 
freeland region ten years before. 


a 


Although only twenty-four then, he 
wasn’t much on duding up or for Satur- 
day-night girling. 

“That little bone picker looks like 
some broomtail that’s 
clubbed over the head and kicked away 
from the feed so often he can’t seem to 
eat with any confidence,” Rutherford 
Bills had told Hippy pityingly the first 
time Joe stopped at the cookhouse. 

But even the cook wasted no sympathy 
on the bone picker. “Them teeth a hisn 
bucks out so from reachin’ for grub,” he 
said in disgust after he saw Joe Leems 
clean up a kettle of Irish stew and all 
the stuff usually left on the oilcloth table, 
including the horse-radish and the ketch- 
up. 

Most of the other ranchers wouldn’t 
hand out so much as a cold biscuit to the 
bone man, claiming he picked up stray 
tools, pulled their cedar posts, and left 


poor old been 


every gate or take-down open. But most- 
ly people looked on him as a harmless 
runt, furnishing diversion around the 
post-office heater or at sales where there 
was always a free lunch. Not even the 
lone women homesteaders were afraid of 
him, probably because he never stopped 
at their doors, nor stood off looking after 
them as he did Hortense Bills since the 
first time he saw her climb up the stirrups 
to the back of Cap’s old buckskin. 
Although Bone Joe came in early 
enough for alfalfa land, he sneaked away 
into that dead little pocket, 
briny lake that smelled like a nest of old 
mallard eggs in August, the grass around 


with its 


it so gray and woody no cow would eat 
it—land that frosted white with alkali in 
the spring, especially where he broke out 
sod enough for his dugout. 

But Joe Leems, who brought his bone 
wagon with him, wasn’t sensitive to 
smells and had no farming intentions. He 
found that the hills hadn’t been worked 
since the skimmed 
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them thirty years before. By the first 
winter he had a long rick bleaching on 
the right of way at Gaylor, ready for 
shipment, and had heard the rollicking 
bone picker’s song many times as cow- 
boys dog-loped past him out on the trails. 
Even the ranch children sang the one 
verse their mothers would countenance, 
shouting out the last lines good and loud 
and slapping their saddle leather to the 
chorus: 


Wagons pull in from the prairie dr) 

To ricks of bleaching bones piled high. 

Four dollars a ton, but not for Sed, 

A rattler was a-watchin’ that buffalo 
head; 

One settler less to bust up the sod 

And pray for rain from a deaf old God. 


ha ha, 


ha ha. 


Stinkin’ old bone picker, ye 
Robbin’ the coyotes, eye ye 

From the first, Bone Joe got no mail 
and he could never be tied down to a 
definite statement about anything, par- 
ticularly his origins. To the latecomers 
he much a part of the drab, 
ragged, smelly little alkali flat as though 
he had His hair 
was to his neck and gray with dust, his 
dark knees sticking 


through several ragged pairs of overalls 


Was as 


grown from its soil. 


and bony always 
that he had picked up around some 
livery stable the 
former occupant shed them the 
faded skin of a snake. 

He cashed some pretty fair checks at 
the bank the last but the 
money was never there long before some 


where 


like 


bunkhouse or 


few years, 
hard-pressed rancher slipped around to 
the dugout in the dark to do a little 
business. Once when a fresh wave of 
settlers came in, the new women, with 
ladies-aid ideas, made him a Christmas 
quilt. The ranch hands slapped their 
leather chaps hard at that one. “With 
you a-feedin’ him, Hippy, most 
a the cowmen payin’ him blood 
interest and them nester women 
takin’ him beddin’, he ought to 
make it to grass—” 

But he really was a hustler, 
and so far as anybody knew, 
Hortense Bills and her squawk- 
ing klaxon were the first to in- 
terrupt his work, and then only 
until he around 

enough to catch up his ponies. 
With his thin whiskers scraped 
off around the brown scabs of 
his healing face and the elk head 
in the wagon, he stopped in the 
Bills yard, not going in to Hippy 
as usual, or up to the big house 
as he did sometimes lately. Just 


could move 
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waited, making no answer to the chore- 
man’s yell, “Hi, there, Joe—looks like 
you got you a snute full a itch some- 
wheres—” and pretending not to hear 
him whistle the bone picker’s song. 

Finally Hortense came riding in from 
the pasture, wide-hatted, her silk shirt 
bright as a clump of golden sweet peas 
against a hill, the fringe of her gauntlets 
scarcely stirring, so easy was her seat 
on her loping pinto. At the gate she 
swung her arm around the stick and 
opened it without dismounting, closing 
it as handily as any cowboy, or Cap 
Bills himself. 

While she watered her horse at the 
tank, Bone Joe shuffled forward, very 
small in his baggy clothes, holding the 
whitened elk head out awkwardly be- 
fore him. With the pinto shying, jerk- 
ing at the bit, Hortense tried to under- 
stand the man’s stammerings. Suddenly 
she began to laugh, head thrown back, 
right out for all the yard and the bunk- 
house to hear. 

But as the man’s mousy little face 
darkened, his knob of a chin set, she 
stopped. “You mean it—for me?” she 
asked. 

“Maybe—” the man began slowly, 
not able to commit himself, the high 
apple of his neck bobbing. “Yeh—I 
guess maybe I could let you have the 
horns.” 

Now Hortense was laughing again, 
but quietly, with dimples and friendly 
white teeth for the man. Slyly she 
touched her heel to the off side of the 
agitated pinto and set him to an im- 
patient crowhopping. “Oh, I couldn’t 
let you rob yourself,” she called back 
to the man as the horse carried her 
away into the yard. “But thank you for 
letting me see the fine horns,” she 
added, over her shoulder. 

So Bone Joe had to take the elk head 
back to his wagon, with the choreman 
and Hippy and anyone at the bunk- 
house knowing, seeing it all. And when 
he was gone the father came out into 
the heat and sun of the yard, his hair 
blowing, shaggy as an iron-gray mus- 
tang in winter. 

“You might have taken the head,” he 
told his daughter quietly. 

“From that smelly old bone picker?” 

“He picks the best bones in the coun- 
try,” Rutherford Bills said. 


III 
iit his first coming, Rutherford Bills 


stood out tall among the cattlemen of 
the sandhills, his gray cowman’s hat 
well above the rest, like a spruce rearing 
out of a forest of slim pines. He went 
at everything as he straddled a bronch, 
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swift and confident, not sparing of bit 
or spur. There were some who claimed 
they remembered when he came _ in 
from the south like any other cowhand, 
with a slicker tied behind his saddle, his 
soogans and other traps on a_ pack 
horse. But even then his horses were 
good ones. 

After looking around a little he settled 
on Fall Creek and while the hands 
threw up some log buildings and pole 
corrals, he covered the region on Gold 
Dust, his buckskin. He bought up a 
small herd of the better Texas cattle 
from the later trailers, grazed them into 
meat on the free range, and made 
money selling beef to the Indians, while 
he built up his herd. By the time the 
railroad came he was ready to ship good 
grass-fat stock. His word was better 
than paper to the bank and his thick, 
black hair, graying early at the temples, 
better than gold with the ladies. 

When the country tamed down some 
he brought in a big flat piano and a 
pretty little Eastern bride, with a waist- 
line two hand-spans around, a blue chip 
hat with green wings pinned to her 
mass of light curls. He showed her off 
by candlelight in the ranch living room, 
playing sentimental little snatches at 
her harp or on the piano. 

But soon it came out that the little 
bride was really as fragile as she looked 
and didn’t like the country. The wind 
dried her soft, shining curls, coarsened 
the delicate violet-rose of her cheeks, 
darkened the pale shadows of her eyes 
and made her head ache. The people 
were so uncouth, the country so wide, 
so dreadfully empty and plain. Only 
one spot seemed to please her—the head- 
waters of the south branch of Fall 
Creek. The little pocket was ringed in 
by hills, the low marshy meadow about 
the palmful of lake blue with the vio- 
lets of May. A few slim young cotton- 
woods stood shyly together at the pool 
springs of the upper end. Diane Bills 
filed on this bit of land, and her tall 
husband put up a little doll’s house for 
her beside the peaceful, grass-hung 
thread of stream, with the hills stand- 
ing firm against the winds. In the fall 
the ailing little Diane went East and by 
spring there was only her portrait over 
the closed piano in the ranch living 
room and a new baby, Hortense, to re- 
mind Rutherford Bills of the few 
months that were like a moment of sun 
on a knoll ringed in by a low, gray sky. 

Cap Bills was a good cowman and 
always made money so long as the grass 
was free as the wind ruffling the long 
timothy of his meadows. But the time 


came when browning fence posts 


marched away to all the hazes of th 
horizon, when the yellow streaks of new 
settler trails crossed the prairie in every 
direction, the dark blocks of their sod. 
dies cramping the sweep of the eye 
their hopeful windmills joining eartl 
and air. Neighboring ranchers hired 
men with six shooters to keep the rang 
clear, covered the land with fraudulent 
filings, and ate up the homesteaders’ 
crops in the night. Cap Bills watchec 
the covered wagons trail in, treated th« 
newcomers like neighbors, and _ leasec 
their grass, even went to the schoo 
elections to vote the maximum levy of 
taxes for the teacher’s salary. The set 
tlers called him damned white, but th: 
other cattlemen stood away from him 
at the Stockmen’s Hotel. 

He didn’t seem to be making mucl 
from his cattle any more, either, now 
that the sod busters had so much of his 
hay land, and so he went in for good 
horses—but the swamp fever got them 
Next he tried Mexican cattle, at five 
dollars a head. They were gaunt rang: 
stock, wild mustangs, and_ tor 
through barbed-wire fences like si: 
much string every time they caught 
sight of a woman’s skirt blowing. At the 
first snowfall they stood in little knots 
out in the wind, shivering, humped up 
high as the back of a snaky bronch 
That winter was the worst since the 
eighties and when the snow broke up in 
April, only a handful of the new stock 
were still on their feet. That meant good 
picking for Bone Joe after two, thre« 
years of sun and rain. 

All this time Hortense was in school 
in the East, with an aunt. But since sh« 
was eight she spent the summers loafing 
around the old ranch house or riding 
the hills with Cap. She had his dark 
skin that turned to a smooth, ruddy tan 
in the wind and sun, and two thick 
dark braids with red ribbons flying out 
behind her as she kicked old Gold Dust 
into a broken-kneed little run to catcl 
up with her father or maybe some dog 
loping cowhand who had to tuck in hi 
flapping shirttail when he saw her com 
ing. But they liked her, teased her in : 
heavy way that she soon caught on to 
and showed her where there might bi 
blue Indian beads in ant hills. 

They taught the girl to hold a call 
down with a knee on its neck, and let 
her roll their cigarettes that they called 
fish worms when finished them 
From that a story got around amon; 
the older women of the region that th: 
Bills girl was a young cigarette fiend 
a smokin’ gal, as they called it. 

Rutherford Bills tried to remembe: 
that his little girl was growing up, would 
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soon be a young woman. But she seemed 
so natural, so free and gay with her 
cronies of the corrals and the cook- 
house, that he couldn’t bring himself to 
spoil her summers. 

And then gradually Bone Joe noticed 
the Bills girl. His little eyes, like glisten- 
ing brown chokecherries in the sun 
wrinkles of his face, began to seek her 
out, follow her as she rode the range 
alone for flowers, perhaps for little blue 
lizards or for sand cherries. 

At a ball game the summer Hortense 
was twelve and growing fast, Bone Joe 
held out a stick of chewing gum to her, 

id because the ranch hands were nudg- 
ing each other, she took it and was teased 
all the way home by the sly humming 
of the bone picker’s song. When Cap 
heard about it he told her she’d have 
to go back to her aunt if she couldn’t 
learn to be a lady, saying this red-faced 
and angry. Hippy, with his own opin- 
ion of old maids fetching up children, 
cot Hortense into the cookhouse. While 
he ironed her shirts, he told her some 
of the things he thought a girl ought to 
know with buzzards like Bone Joe, or 

ny of the rest of the boys, for that 
matter, around loose. 

“Life’s a mighty good hoss and’ll carry 
you a long day’s travel if you learns her 
tricks early,” he advised. “Don’t never 
let her get her head bogged down, or 
clamp jaws on the bit—” 

That was talk the girl could under- 
stand and with her overall pocket full 
of cookies she threw the reins over Gold 
Dust’s shaggy mane and rode out into 
the hills to contemplate this new and 
appalling world that Hippy had showed 
her. 

During the next four years Bone Joe 
seemed to be spreading himself pretty 
thin. The cattlemen had tried buying 
up the range, getting it safely this time. 
gut that took money, and with a drop 
in beef prices and a hard winter they 
were borrowing running money where 
they could, and paying high for it. One 
after another, Bone Joe got to them, 
even risked a little on a fellow boiling 
potash from one of the alkali lakes 
down on the south road. Half-interest 
in the business, no matter how far it 
spread. 

Then suddenly Germany was at war, 
her potash shut off to the world, and 
Eastern magnates came talking big pro- 
duction, big money to the little lake 
owners. But Bone Joe still scouted the 
range seventy, eighty miles each way 
for bones, except the weeks Hortense 
Bills was at the ranch. Then he picked 
the home region, his wagon crawling 
like a slow, awkward bug along the 


slopes, his little eyes always out for the 
darker patches of grass and for a 
glimpse of a girl, and a horse, perhaps 
only for a moment against some far sky. 


IV 
pe August after Bone Joe brought 
the elk head to the Bills ranch, Vangie 
came from school with Hortense for a 
visit. Before the round-cheeked, jolly 
blonde girl had been at the ranch a day 
she knew everybody’s nickname and 
had heard about Bone Joc, especially 
how he trailed Hortense around at the 
Fourth of July picnic down at Piller’s 
Grove. She thought it was wonderful, 
so romantic. Even more romantic than 
Nickie, the poet, who wrote sonnets to 
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Hortense. The hands winked to each 
other, openly, largely, suggesting that 
poor Bone Joe wouldn’t have a chance 
to slip up his gully this time. But the 
girl didn’t mind, went right on teasing 
to be taken to his dugout. So the 
girls got into their riding knickers and 
shagged over the hills toward the Leems 
place. 

Quietly the girls circled their horses 
down the gully used by the old coyote 
to sneak up on the place. The wagon 
was home, standing, tongue down, 
among the piles of old iron and bleach- 
ing bones. And under it, his hat over 
his face, one foot in the air, was Bone 
Joe, asleep with the smell of old and 
stale death all around him. 

At their sly giggling, the commotion 
of the snorting horses, the man sat up, 
bumping his head on the wagon bed 
above him. Red under his bristles, he 
crawled out between the wheels, rubbing 
his scalp and staring at Hortense in her 
bright silk shirt. The girl told him who 
Vangie was and without waiting to be 
asked, the two slid off their horses and 
tied them away from the wagon and 
the bone piles. Then, as though the path 
were made for their feet, they started 
toward the door of the dugout against 
the hill, with Bone Joe stumbling along 
backward before them, trying to wave 
them aside as a woman might, to stop a 
determined milk cow from a cabbage 
patch. Calmly Hortense walked toward 
the old door on leather hinges, Vangie 
close at her boot heels. 


Inside, the dugout was a dark cave 
to sun-blinded eyes, the only light com- 
ing through the open, glass-paned door. 
Against the far wall an old cot spring 
hung between posts driven into th 
ground. Near the door a legless, two- 
hole stove sat in a box of ashes, with an 
armful of cow chips stacked on the dirt 
floor, and from poles of the roof dangled 
a low forest of dusty sacks and bundles 
Even from the place 
smelled like the nest of an animal. 


doorway the 


Vangie stopped, but Hortense pulled 
her in, to sit beside her on the cot. The 
girl let herself down reluctantly, touch- 
ing only the barest edge of the swinging 
springs, and jerked at the yellow sleeve 
of her friend, anxious to go. 

But Hortense Bills was already acting 
the young lady calling on a gentleman, 
even though it was only Bone Joe in 
tattered shirt and overalls standing in 
the doorway of a dugout, stammering. 
Before he 
there was 
and a soft, furry animal looked out, 
sniffed the air, and started to climb up 
the boot nearest him. 

“Shoo—Git, git!” The man flapped 
his arms, his short upper lip jerking like 
a rabbit’s. “Git, you—touchin’ a lady—” 

At that, little Vangie let one high 
ciggle escape her and started Hortens: 


could get his words made 
a scratching under the cot 


too, laughing free, as though she were 
out on the open range. “A coon!” she 
finally cried, pretending it was the ani- 
mal that was so funny. 

Slowly Bone Joe began to grin, the 
thin skin of his mouth twitching over 
his buck teeth. In the meantime the 
young raccoon had settled himself in 
Hortense’s lap and was pawing at the 
white thistle bloom in a buttonhole of 
her shirt, his bright little eyes on her 
face, his feet, like clawed hands, cau- 
tious, on the prickly flower. 

Together the three watched the little 
fellow. He was the cutest thing, the girls 
said politely. Where did Mister—Mister 
Joe get him? And wouldn’t it be nice 
for him here, out of the cold this winter! 

No woman had ever spoken like this 
to Bone Joe, just as though he were 
anybody, and surely never Hortense 
Bills. So he let himself down to his nail- 
keg stool, dropped his hands between 
his knees, and began to talk a little, 
tasting the words cautiously. Yeh, some- 
times the little bugger did seem kinda 
cute-like, he admitted, not committing 
himself completely. Guessed he just 


picked him up somewheres—out— Yeh, 


it might be nice here, round the fire, 
come winter. Maybe the little bugger 
wouldn’t be here mucha the time— 


Hortense understood the last. He 
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wouldn’t be here at all, not after the 
cold primed his hide, made it worth a 
dollar or so. But the young coon was 
sound asleep. 

As their eyes accustomed themselves to 
the duskiness of the room, the girls 
looked around at the earth walls, almost 
covered with almanac pictures of pretty 
women with blue-black hair and con- 
siderable white skin showing. Half a 
dozen were of the same red-cheeked girl 
combing her loose hair beside a pool. 
And all the pictures had transparent 
clothes sketched in with pencil cross- 
hatching. 

Bone Joe noticed Vangie nudge Hor- 
tense toward the pictures and _ his 
pinched little head filled into the puffy 
redness of a hairy turkey gobbler. His 
confidence gone now, he tried once more 
to get the girls out. Maybe—maybe it 
was a-gettin’ pretty late, and five, six 
miles to ride, with badger holes and 
bums loose in the country— 

“It is getting late, isn’t it? I guess we 
had better stay to supper,” Hortense 
said, as to a heartily appreciated in- 
vitation. 

“Oh,” Vangie gushed, dimpling as at 
a beau, “it’s just lovely of you to ask 
us, isn’t it, Hortense?” 

So they prodded the flustered man 
on between them until he lighted the 
smoky lantern, scooped out some of the 
powdery gray ashes from under the 
stove with an old sardine can, and stir- 
red up such a dust that even the little 
coon hid his head under Hortense’s arm. 
With the cow-chip fire roaring, Bone 
Joe broke off a piece of brown chicory 
stick for the coffee pot and got out a 
greasy black skillet. 

“T—I guess maybe I better fix up a 
few flapjacks,” he said apologetically as 
he pried at an old syrup bucket. Out- 
side the tin was streaked and rusty and 
when the lid finally popped up, the in- 
side was really lined half an inch deep 
with old batter, as the cowboys said, the 
sour smell filling the whole dugout thick. 

Now it was enough for Hortense. 
Dumping the coon to the ground she 
ran for the door, and with Vangie at 
her heels, swung to her horse. At the 
first jump of her pinto she began to 
laugh, and all through the valley the 
horses ran uncurbed, the girls rocking 
in their saddles, laughing aloud until 
they had to hang to the horns, gasping. 

When the girls were gone, Bone Joe 
let himself down on the sagging old cot. 
But the gloom didn’t keep him from 
Knowing what a boar’s nest the dugout 
must have seemed to the fine young 
ladies. And he had hoped to walk right 
up to the Bills’ ranch house someday, 
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without stopping at the cookhouse for 
grub, without bringing money for Cap’s 
urgent needs. Just walk up to the house 
like a visitor, like any man, 

Several times during the winter Bone 
Joe stopped at the cookhouse to eat up 
whatever Hippy set out for him and to 
get a little news. Once or twice he tried 
to lead up to Cap’s sister, living in the 
East someplace, and to Cap’s girl, going 
to school there. Maybe—maybe the cook 
knew the town? 

Yeh, Hippy admitted, Miss Hortense 
was a-goin’ to school. But he didn’t say 
where. 

So Bone Joe finally had to watch the 
ranch mail sack on the route for the 
address. And late in February a huge 
valentine drifted in at the college for 
Hortense. It came addressed in pencil, 
in a box like a fiddle case, a full-sized, 
gilt-paper violin standing away from a 
lacy background, with a swirl of pink 
roses around it. Hidden, but readily dis- 
coverable, were the letters J. L. Only 
the Gaylor postmark and the soiled fin- 
gerprints made Hortense think of Bone 
Joe at all, or remember that his name 
was Joe Leems. With the valentine and 
the wrappings in the apron of her up- 
lifted skirt she ran to Vangie’s room. 
Together they laughed until they were 
breathless. That bum in the dugout 
and his flapjack bucket! “To my Be- 
loved,” it said on the white ribbon 
among the roses. They howled it to 
each other as they popped candy into 
their mouths, candy the poet who made 
sonnets for his cowgirl from the West 
had sent them. 

Next summer—just wait until next 
summer. They'd think of something rare 
for old Bone. 


Vv 
a day Cap Bills met the two girls 


at the depot, the bone picker was there 
in a khaki drill suit, waiting. But Hor- 
tense didn’t see him. She was crying 
that her father looked so thin and aged; 
burying her face against his coat, she 
wiped her eyes and pretended it was 
joy at seeing him again. 

So Bone Joe, standing off to the side, 
alone, stiff among the cream cans of the 
farmers, didn’t get the greeting he 
hoped for—nothing at all but a hasty 
nod of recognition from Cap Bills. 

At the ranch, while her soft little 
friend napped from the three-day trip, 
Hortense went to the cookhouse for an 
hour’s serious talk. For the first time in 
his life, Hippy left the salt out of the 
pie crust he was mixing, and with com- 
pany home, too. But it was pretty hard 
to admit to Hortense that every acre 





and hoof her father owned was mort- 
gaged tight as a tick in a sheep’s ear, 
and long overdue. The girl nodded 
slowly, her eyes still level and straight- 
browed, and once more she came away 
from the cookhouse with the world a 
strange, appalling place about her. 

“You can’t go a-lettin’ on to Cap,” 
Hippy had said. 

She promised she wouldn’t and so, al- 
though the father was away on business 
much of the time, probably trying to 
raise capital or a partner, Hortense 
plunged into a_ strenuous, boisterous 
summer with Vangie, always on the go, 
mostly by saddle because the horses 
came free. They went to every picnic, 
dance, rodeo, and celebration for miles 
around, always with plenty of Cap Bills’ 
old friends to ask them to dinner or to 
stop for the night, if it was far. Always, 
too, with plenty of boys, the Pillers, o1 
other ranchers’ sons, for dancing part- 
ners and to buy them pop and sand- 
wiches at the stands, or to shoot for 
kewpie dolls. 

“That bob-haired smokin’ gal!” en- 
vious mothers told each other when they 
saw the arms full of silk-frilled, painted 
dolls the girls always had to carry 
around through the crowds, although 
none of them had ever seen Hortense 
take even one puff from the cigarettes 
she rolled so swiftly and well. 

Once the girls rode clear down to 
Sully, the potash town where Bone Jo« 
was said to have his investments. It was 
ten times noisier and dustier than th 
summer before, the tar-paper hulks of 
the refining plants spreading wider 
rearing higher, pointing great chimneys 
into the windy sky. The thousands of 
workmen slept in the hot, single-board 
sheds, thrown together in boom-town 
style, or in the rows of tar-paper shacks 
a quarter the size of Hippy’s smoke- 
house, each with one window and 
door, set up on high blocks, only sep- 
arated far enough so a horsebacker on 
a hurrying woman could slip between. 

As the girls ate hamburgers with po} 
at a stand, they spied Bone Joe’s old 
wagon in the surging alley beside th: 
bank. Soon he himself came out of thi 
building, and the crowd parted for him 
hats and caps sliding off, men making 
excuses to call his name, “How’do, Mis 


ter Leems,” “Nice day, Mister Leems,” 


while farther back there were nudging 
laughings, and hurried searches for 
place to spit 

As Joe Leems swung his wagon past 
one of the shack rows, a woman in 


yellow kimono waved to him, trying to 
coax him in. At her first sign he prodded 


his ponies into a (continued on page 42 
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Fast F reight 


GILBERT H. BURCK 


SCRIBNER’S EXAMINES an overnight freight train . .. the B.<zO?s Merchandiser, 


and its companion trains on other lines... how their speed 1s used to beat the trucks 


KF E nights a week, between cities in 
scattered quarters of the nation, roll 
the swiftest freight trains the world ever 
has seen. Through rain and snow they 
keep their tight, rapid schedules with 
scrupulous constancy; week in and week 
out they make money—earning more 
than the average freight train, five or six 
times as much as the average passenger 
train. Sweeter still to railroad men, they 
are fulfilling their purpose in life: repel- 
ling the bold advances of the trucks, 
which have taken a tenth of the rail- 
roads’ freight traffic and are aggressively 
eyeing another vulnerable tenth. These 


trains repel the trucks by hauling the 
small or less-than-carload stuff with the 


dependable celerity of a passenger ex- 
press. Faster and safer and surer, in other 
words, than trucks can handle it. 
Typical of these overnight freights, 
and in fact the fastest of them all, is the 
Baltimore & Ohio’s Merchandiser, which 
covers the 525 miles between New York 
than thirteen 
comparatively 


Pittsburgh in less 


The 


small, and of a kind normally assigned 


and 


hours. engine is 


to passenger runs, capable of traveling 
over ninety miles an hour. It pulls one to 
three dozen cars, all fitted with steel (not 
cast-iron) wheels able to keep up with 
the locomotive’s pace. What those cars 
carry is what differentiates the Merchan- 
d:ser and the other overnight trains from 
the normal freight. Not one of the cars 
is devoted to a single shipment alone. 
Each is piled high with packages. Some 
are as small as a shoe box, some as large 
as a crated piano, all are in a hurry, 
wanted in Pittsburgh the next morning: 
a dress requisitioned for a party, a sump- 
tuous baby carriage, a couple of Orien- 
tal rugs, a dozen men’s suits. And, most 
significant, every item might have been 
carried in trucks over the expensive 
highways which auto-owning taxpayers, 
including railroad worker and bond 
holder, have laid down between New 
York and Pittsburgh. 


II 
l AKE Number 117, the westbound Mer- 


chandiser, on a typical journey 


All day long trucks had been backing 


up to Pier 22 in Manhattan, disgorging 
their cargoes into the boxcars waiting on 
the loading floats. By 5:30 the cars had 
been crammed with packages, thei 
doors had been shut and sealed. The tugs 
came then, and shoved the floats across 
the river to the B. & O. yards in Jersey 
City. There a switch engine shuffled up, 
grabbed hold of the cars, and hauled 
them over to a clear track where a lon 
caboose stood. The crew arrived at 6:30; 
the road engine Was ¢ oupled on; and we 
followed the conductor up into the cab, 
ready to de part. 

The 


with the engineer and wanted to know 


conductor compared watches 
if he was ready. The engineer, out of 
good-natured perversity more than any 
thing else, told him to keep his shirt on 
for five minutes while he set the lubri- 
cator feeds properly, and asked if they 
were going to pick up any cars at E-Port 
(short for Elizabethport). The conduc- 
tor said two, and the engineer, peering 
through a cloud of fragrant cigar smoke 
it the 
held a light bulb behind them, advised 


lubricator-feed sights while he 














the skipper in a tone of jocose severity 
to beat it back to the caboose if he didn’t 
want to be left behind. ““We’ll be rolling 
ninety miles an hour by the time the 
hack catches up to you,” he promised. 

But the conductor, who had _ been 
working with—and against—engineers 
for thirty-five years, said, “I'll take the 
chance.” Meantime the fireman had got 
the engine good and hot, quite literally 
trembling to go. The engineer finally had 
the lubricator feeding just right, and re- 
placed the water-glass bulb in its socket 
with the air of a man who has all night 
to do it, settled on his air cushion like a 
concert pianist on his adjustable stool, 
and, gaping back into the gloom for the 
rear brakeman’s signal, pulled the whis- 
tle lever twice with sharp imperiousness. 
The lantern flashed in a high arc, and 
the rest was up to the locomotive. De- 
spite his sinister promise, the engineer 
idled at an insultingly lazy pace until the 
conductor, who had dropped to the 
ground, signaled that he was safely on 
the caboose. Then the train steamed 
majestically out of the yard, away from 
the glitter of the big city across the har- 
bor, and onto the main line. 

Even when it was bowling along at 
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seventy-five miles an hour, there was 
nothing precipitous about its progress. 
The locomotive was just beginning to 
hit her natural stride. The caboose rolled 
with a dull, hollow note, accompanied 
by a whole orchestra of discordant, atro- 
ciously repetitious squeaks and groans, 
occasionally punctuated by an uneasy 
crash as the slack ran in; but for all this 
it rode with astonishing smoothness and 
ease, without calling our attention to the 
fact that it was putting a dozen miles 
behind us every ten minutes. 

After picking up a couple of cars of 
Jersey merchandise at Elizabethport, a 
few miles out, we roared across New 
Jersey and the edge of Pennsylvania with 
sustained, indifferent swiftness, not slow- 
ing down until we hit the exasperating 
curves and dark canyons of Philadelphia, 
where we stopped for a few minutes. 
Here the engine and crews were changed. 
We had to get out while a fidgety switch- 
er scuttled away with the caboose, only 
to come back a moment later with an- 
other caboose and three more cars—mak- 
ing twenty-five in all. They were hook- 
ed up; the new conductor “highballed” 
to the new engineer, and the train moved 
away in solitary dignity. This caboose 





goes through to Pittsburgh, and th: 
crew and engine to Washington; th 
complete change was effected here bi 
cause Number 117 runs over the Read- 
ing and Jersey Central between Phila- 
delphia and Jersey City, and their loco- 
motives and cabooses are not operated 
on the B. & O. 

The Merchandiser rattled along at its 
swiftest sustained pace over the smoot! 
fairly curveless track between Philadk 
phia and Baltimore and Washington 
the ninety-five miles between the form: 
two were covered in 110 or 115 minut 
and some miles were run off in as litt! 
as forty-six seconds, outdistancing sham« 
fully the speediest autos on the fine hig! 
way paralleling the track. About th 
time of the night it is also full of truck 
Looking out the caboose window, w 
could count within a couple miles a hal! 
dozen of these lumbering machines, | 
up with red and green lights like 
Christmas tree, trailing a string of fru 
trated autos behind them. 

“Each one of our cars,” said Conduc 
tor Gerber, “holds three or four times a 
much as the biggest of those trucks. 
Which is a provocative statistic, for th 
twenty-five cars in Number 117 must b 
carrying seventy-five truckloads of good 
(and Number 117 is only a quarter ; 
long as most freight trains) . Seventy-fiv 
trucks would demand seventy-five men 
whereas this train gets along with a cre\ 
of four—engineer, fireman, brakemar 
conductor. As for the costs, the train car 
be run out of pocket for Sess than a doll: 
a mile, and for around three dollai 
when everything except interest and div 
idends are counted. Eight cents or 
dime a mile is about right for a larg 
truck, and seventy-five trucks therefor: 
would add up to six or seven dollars 
mile. Nevertheless, these trucks ar 
hauling a great deal of merchandise that 
the Baltimore & Ohio and other railroads 
would like to handle, but cannot because 
their prices are too high. To find out pre- 
cisely why their prices are too high wi 
should have to make a flagrantly opti- 
mistic excursion into the cockeyed and 
unreasonable abstraction known as the 
railroad-rate structure—an_ inscrutable 
edifice, ossified long before highway com- 
petition was a reality, which does not 
necessarily base price on cost, and so 
confronts America with the paradoxical 
spectacle of an expensive service often 
managing to undersell a cheaper one. 

The Merchandiser ducked through 
Baltimore stealthily, stopping lon 
enough only to pick up a few cars, to set 
out a rush car from New York, and let 
the engine have a drink of water. A 
Washington the locomotive was changed 

















again, because a somewhat more power- 
ful one is necessary on the grades be- 
tween Washington and Pittsburgh. At 
1:00 A. M. or a little before, it left for 
Cumberland, 144 miles to the northwest. 
Including a five-minute stop at Martins- 
burg for water, Engineer C. W. Mc- 
Daniels made the run in three hours and 
two minutes. “She was feeling frisky 
tonight,” he explained when he got off 
the engine, “‘so we beat 
the schedule by twenty- 
three minutes and one 


NOTE 


second.” But nobody 
complained—least of 
by Bob Leavitt 
Jersey City y 


all the crew. This is a 
lot different from the 
days when 144 miles 
was an all-night run in 
fast freight service, and 
three dollars was good 
Engineer McDaniels is 


whence the B. 


swift run to 


money for it. 
paid $12.51, and Conductor McQuinn 
gets $10.16, while the fireman and brake- 
man knock down $9.62 and $8.12 respec- 
tively. By contrast, several of the brake- 
men who were laid off during the de- 
pression got jobs driving trucks. All work 
eight or ten hours a day, and only one of 
them earns as high as a dollar an hour. 

Looking at it another way, Number 
117’s wages amount to nearly thirty cents 
a mile—the biggest single item in its 
sheer operating cost, they explain very 
neatly why long trains have been and 
still are the religion of operating officials. 
In fairness, the acceleration hasn’t meant 
that the crews are enabled to perform 
their duties more quickly. The work 
into a 


merely has been compressed 


shorter period, and if anything the total 





The photographs on 
these three pages were 
taken for ScCRIBNER’S 


Merchandiser begins its 


burgh’s Golden Triangle. 


amount of responsibility and strain has 
been increased. 

The men in Number 117’s caboose had 
to be on their toes; nearly every time the 
cars heeled to a curve, which was often, 
their heads were sticking out a window, 
peering through the rain, sniffing for 
signs of a “hot one.” There was not 
much time for boiling coffee or frying 
bacon, none of the indolent atmosphere 
of the old-time “hack.” 

During the thirty- 
three miles out of Cum- 
berland, Number 117 
attacked the two-per- 


in the cent grade leading up 
ards ‘ to the crest of the Alle- 
& O.’s 





chenies, and with the 
Pitts- aid of a helper engine 
coupled ahead, stormed 
up the hill at an aver- 
age of over thirty-five miles an hour. 
At Sand Patch, the summit, the helper 
was disconnected, and the train dropped 
with cautious swiftness to the side of 
the winding Youghiogheny, which it fol- 
lowed in the twilight of dawn to its 
junction with the Monongahela. En- 
gineer Ed Hayes, too, was making a fine 
run. He had wheeled her over the moun- 
tains from Cumberland to Connellsville 
in five minutes less than the stream- 
lined, Diesel-powered Capitol Limited 
is allowed by timecard. So at Connells- 
ville we had only fifty-six miles to go, 
and nearly two hours to make them in. 
Although we were held up by a local 
drifted 
through a bloodshot haze of smoke and 


passenger train ahead, we 


fog to a halt within a few steps of Pitts- 
burgh’s Golden Triangle with a dozen 





minutes to the good. And by nine o’clock 


the merchandise consigned to the 
Pittsburgh stores was being delivered. 


III 


B. rushing these twenty-five cars 525 
miles at an overall average of about 
forty miles an hour, Number 117 lived 
up to its reputation of being one of the 
most profitable trains on the Baltimore 
& Ohio. Here is the way a simplified 
balance sheet of its activities for the 
night might look: 


Gross revenue $4500 
Ex pe nses 
Wages of crews $ 150 
Out-of- po Ket 250 
General-trans portation 
eX pe nses - 11o0o 
Total expenses 1500 
Vet Income $3000 


Two years ago when it inaugurated 
the Merchandiser, the B. & O. set its 
hopes low—perhaps a dozen cars in each 
direction. There were no fanfares, no 
announcements in the papers, no cere- 
monies. But the train met with almost 
instantaneous approval, for shippers 
learned to place an astonishing confi- 
dence in it. During the Christmas sea- 
sons, for instance, Pittsburgh department- 
store buyers were in the habit of making 
purchases in New York, assigning them 
to Number 117, and wiring a description 
back home. That very night, while the 
train was on its way, advertisements of- 
fering its cargo for sale were being print- 
ed in the morning papers. 

And even 
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readers, we include these 

directions for determining their 
S.Q. (Scribner's Quotient). Read each 
question. Check the answer you trust. 
When you have completed the fifty ques- 
tions, look up the answers and deduct 
two points for each error. Subtract from 
100 for your score. (Answers on page 64) 


OR new 


1. For years many foreign and U. S. ships 
have avoided going through the Panama 
Canal because of the: 

(1) extremely slow passage (2) expense 
(3) dangerous angles (4) shallowness 


(5) shark-infested locks (6) narrowness 


2. To most of us Mrs. John Hertz is best 
known for her: 

(1) novels about the Southwest 
(2) racing stables (3) paintings 
(4) famous $250,000 Kohinoor Diamond 


3. Which one of these pun-cracks doesn’t 
apply to the late president of the scandal- 
involved McKesson & Robbins? 
(1) “The high Coster living didn’t pay” 
(2) “He loved the Lyme light” 

3) “His suicide was a fitting Philip” 
(4) “He couldn't face the Musica” 


j- If someone invented a bathroom guest 
towel which really 
should be 


looked as though it 
used, he would apply for a 


patent to the following Department: 
(2) Post Office 
(5) Commerce 


(3) State 
(6) Interior 


(1) Treasury 
(4) Labor 

5. Most submarines, when submerged, are 
propelled by: 

(1) Diesel engines (2) fuel-oil motors 
(4) electric motors 
(5) compressed-air engines 
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(3) gasoline engines 


(0) oars 


The Scribner Quiz 











6. “Every time someone taps out Uvalde, 
Texas, on me,” 
think of: 

(1) the home of Vice-President Garner” 
(2) the birthplace of Secretary Wallace” 
(3) the richest oil fields in the world” 


said the typewriter, “I 


7. Did you know that the total number of 
U. S. Navy ofhicers and men killed in ac- 
tion, dying of wounds, or lost at sea during 
the World War was approximately: 

(1) 150 (2) 10,200 (3) 850 


(4) 1350 
8. Until his recent pardon, Tom Mooney 
had been in prison since 1916 for his 
alleged part in: 

(1) the Black Tom dock explosion in N. J. 
(2) the holdup of a U.S. meil truck 

(3) a San Francisco parade bombing 


9g. Before going into a behind-the-news- 
paper sulk the husband snorted, “I sup- 
pose you also know that Neville Chamber- 
lain’s predecessor as Prime Minister was: 

(1) Ramsay MacDonald” (2) Lloyd George” 
(3) H. H. Asquith” 
(5) Anthony Eden” 


(4) Stanley Baldwin” 
(6) Samuel Hoare” 


10. This coming season, all professional 
baseball players are going to: 

(1) wear long pants with roomy seats 

(2) use a bat one-half inch thicker 

(3) celebrate baseball's centennial 

(ys) use a ball two ounces heavier 


it. If Teddy Roosevelt was the youngest 
U. S. President inaugurated during this 
century, then the oldest was: 

(1) Harding (2) Wilson (3) Taft 
(1) Coolidge (5) F.D. Roosevelt (6) Hoover 


12. Until it was disbanded last September, 
many American youths fighting for Loyal- 
ist Spain were in the ...... Brigade: 


IRVING D. TRESSLER 





(1) Thomas Jefferson (2) Abraham Lincoln 
(3) John Reed (4) Andrew Carnegie 
(5) William Randolph Hearst 
13. When you sing “I've Been Workin’ 
On the Railroad,” you state that you have 

been working for the purpose of: 


(1) hearing Dinah blow her horn 


o 
Ped 


(2) earning an honest daily livin 


(3) passing the time away 
14. The newly Francisco 
World's Fair is built on: 


opened San 


(1)a portion of the city’s Presidio 
(2)an old rubbish dump in the suburbs 
(3) concrete piles set into the wate) 

(4) an island in San Francisco Bay 


15. Unless he has changed jobs in the past 

month, James Roosevelt's latest position is: 

(1) Editor of True New Deal Stories 

(2) Secretary National Democratic Pa ly 

(3) Vice-president with Samuel Goldwyn, 
Ine. 

(4) Assistant Secretary of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


16. Only one of these words does not mean 
that a woman is with child: 


(1) gravid (2) precocial 


(3) enceinte (4) gestaling 


17. Late in 1938 the foreign ministers of 
France and Germany met and signed a 
pact pledging: 

(1) friendly, good-neighborly relations 

(2) mutual aid in the Far East 

( 3) co-operation in armament reduction 

18. In American mines the elevator which 
lowers miners to the working levels is usu- 
ally called: 

(1) the drop box 
3) the cage 


(2) the Otis Pullman 
(4) the rake (5) the rip 
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19. Only about one person out of six 
knows that there are usually squares 
on a checker board. 

(2)50 (3)64 (4)72 (5)49 
20. “Terpsichore”’ is a favorite word with 


newspaper reporters, but most of them 


(1) 100 


don’t know it’s pronounced: 
1) Terp-SICK-oh-ree (2) Terp-sih-CORE 
(3 Terpsee-CORE-ree (4) TERP-sih-core 
21. The Endicott Johnson Corporation in 
upstate New York is the second largest 
in the U. S.: 
(2) dog leashes 
(6) toothpaste 


muker of 
(1 hosiery 3) shoes 


(4} hats (5) silverware 


22 The expenses of Anthony Eden's visit 


to this country were largely met by the: 
1) United Lovers of the English Accent 

(2, National League of Women Voters 

3) mer. League for Peace & Democracy 
National Assoc. of Manufacturers 


| 


2x “Oh, that’s simply 


gushed the guest, pointing at her hostess’: 


divine picot!” 


(2) lace blouse edging 
(4) rug 


china 
(3) porcelain bridge work 


24. Which one of these regions was sought 
in recent anti-French demonstrations in 
the Italian Chamber of Deputies? 

(2) Capri 
(5) Algeria 


(3) Tunisia 
(6) Crete 


(1) Madagascar 
Morocco 


2. Which of these classes is most numer- 


ous in the United States? 


(1) horses (2) mules (3) sheep 


(s) cattle (5) swine (6) roadhogs 


Ordinarily one of these famous writers 
or painters is not considered a satirist: 
(1) Thackeray (2) Hogarth (3) Victor Hugo 
(6) Voltan c 


(4) Bernard Shaw = (5) Swift 


27. Gastroscopes have been used for some 
time, now, and very handy they are for: 

1) peering into the iris of the eye 

2) viewing the interior of the stomach 

3) examining the tonsils and palate 
(4) spotting a worm inan apple 


28. Harry Hopkins’ successor as WP.\ 
\dministrator is named: 


(2) Elliott 
(5) Berle 


3) Jones 
(6) Wilson 


29. While he might thank 
would still be correct to call one of these 


(r) Williams 
(4) Harrington 


not vou, it 


persons a gaffer: 
(1)a waiter 
(3)an old man 


(2) a sheepherder 
(4) a stevedore 


the dentist, “IT 
victim 


30. “Madam,” said 
that 
meaning that his patient suflered from: 


(2) bleeding 


5 


regret 


to Say you are a of caries,” 


(r) acid mouth gums 


(3) tooth decay (4) lonely molars 


31. In only one of these places could you 

find an eruptive thermal spring: 

(1) the rear of the new Buick 

(2) Hot Springs, Ark. (3) Glacier Park 
Yellowstone Park (5) Saratoga Springs 

32. A new $3,000,000 cigarette-paper mill 

will soon open in North Carolina in an 


effort to break the manufacturing monop 
oly of that product so long held by: 
(2) China (3) England 


(5) India 


(1) France 
(4) the New England states 
33. That’s My Story is the title of the 
recent book by: 

(2) Westbrook Pegler 


(4) Douglas Corrigan 


(1) Jim Farley 
(3) Sally Rand 


(5) Gen. Hugh Johnson (6) Don Budge 


34. Though illegal in most states, cock- 
fighting is still popular here, and the chief 
weapons of each gamecock are: 

(1) curved steel spikes on their spurs 

(2) beaks filed to needle sharpness 

(3) steel darts fastened on each claw 


35. For years many wealthy sportsmen and 
scientific expeditions have gone hunting 
in Tanganyika, which is a: 

(2) London bar 
(4) part of Tibet 


(1) territory in East Africa 


(3) state in India 


36. Don't breathe a word of this to anyone 

except a publicity man, but Rex ‘Tugwell, 

the ex-New Dealer, is now: 

(1) working fora molasses company 

(2) heading New York City’s Planning 
Commission 

(3) teaching Economics at Harvard 

(4) running a matrimonial agency in D.C. 


37. Surveys have shown that the greatest 
proportion of U. S. citizens who gamble do 
it under the sponsorship of: 

(3) racetracks 


(0) pool halls 


(2) the Gow't. 
(5) police 


1) churches 
(4) men’s clubs 


38. The death of Dr. Frank H. Vizetelly 
was a distinct loss to a world which needs 

of his ability: 
(1) geographers (2) oceanographers 
(3) photographers (ys) lexi ographe rs 


(5) paleontologists (6) ornithologists 


39. Can vou tell which one of these states 
has the correct capital city tacked after it? 
(1) ldaho—Moscow (2) Oklahoma—Tulsa 
(3) Utah—Oxgden (4) Michigan—Detroit 


(3) South Carolina—Columbia 


jo. Only occasionally today do you hear 


the old slang term “highroller” in refer- 


ence to one who: 
1) spends freely in fast living 
2) lives lustfully in all sorts of sin 


{ 
{ 


(3)is unduly attracted by women 


gi. At last the famous gold piano in the 
East Room of the White House has been 
replaced by: 


(2)a playe) piano 
(4) a phonograph 


(1)a Mack truck 

(3) an electric organ 
(5) a new Steinway (6) a special radio 
Lesseps_ is famed not 
father 


j2. Ferdinand de 


only for being the of seventeen 
children, but for: 

(1) building the Eiffel Tower 

(2) designing the Brooklyn Bridge 

(3) constructing the Suez Canal 


(g) inventing paper diapers 

13. What has happened to former King 
\lfonso XIII of Spain? 

(1) He 
(2) He 
(3) He 
(4) He 


When a naval or military officer dresses 


died two years ago in Paris 
is living in Italy 

is assisting the Loyalists 

is living quietly in England 


14: 
in multi it means he wears: 

(1) something very sheer and lacy 
(2) his most formal official uniform 
(3) ordinary citizen's dress 

(4) his regular everyday uniform 


15. The ghost of Napoleon probably stays 


away from because the battle ol 
Waterloo was fought there: 
(1) Germany (2) France (3) England 


(fg) The Netherlands 


(5) Belgium 


Which one of these is a favorite breed 
J. S.? 


j0 
of cattle in the T 

(2) Thurber-Ross 
(4) Plymouth Rock 
(6) Tuffern-Lethe) 


(1) Porterhouse-Mignon 
(3) Lhe rdeen-An 
(5) Clydesdale 


rus 


kinds of snakes 


said the dictionary, 
that 


which means they: 


17- **Ps-s-s-t!”” 
here to prove MANY 
are oviparous, 
(1) are poisonous” — (2) live underground 
(3) lay eggs in order to reproduce” 


(4) produce living young from the body” 


{8. Whenever you sleep on a percale sheet 


relax; it’s only another name fon 
(ryan extra-high grade of linen 
(2) a fine, closely woven cotton fabric 
(3) a sheet other guests have used 


j)a fine, almost silk-like flannel 


19. President Hutchins of the University 
of Chicago resigned from the N. Y. Stock 
Exchange Board because he believed that 
(1) Richard Whitney should be retried 
(2) President Martin was incompetent 
(3) the 8S. E. C. controlled it too tightly 


50. If you were a beaver, vou would have 
a tail that was: 

(1) long, slender, and very tough 

(2) fairly long, very flat, and broad 


(3) short, furry, and quite thick 











N THE U. S.. Photograph 
VERMONT 


LIFE | 


In the February issue, SCRIBNER’s announced that it would henceforth devote the photographic section each month 
to pictures characterizing life in one of the forty-eight states. We began with New Mexico, then leapt across the con- 
tinent, and now present six studies which were made in Vermont. All of them, we believe, have caught and faith- 


fully recorded typical scenes in that state. For technical information on the following photographs, see page 62. 





FULL MOON, by H. H. Robi 
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BLACK STAR 


‘ RUTLAND COUNTY, by Anton Kamp 
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INDIAN WOODCUTTER, by Aldo Merusi 
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MAIN STREET, by Burt Foster 














. Big pyxey-te(orkimne)| 


continued jrom page 15 


Interruption arrives in person of Mr. 
Struhumski. General hur:iming in air 
which tells me that Mr. Struhumski is 
most important gentleman met to date. 

“Mistah Struhumski, meet Mrs. Swin- 
gut! Mrs. Swingut, Mistah Struhumski, 
ouah production managuh. Colorful 
character we have heah, J. D. Yes, in- 
deed! Colorful character!” 

Mr. Struhumski bows, looking gra- 
cious but unconvinced. He and Mr. 
Liquid-Voice discuss details of evening’s 
program. Then of coming one. 

Little Fellow looks at watch. Liquid- 
Voice follows suit. It is twenty minutes 
to twelve. The script should have been 
written by now. 

We go into a huddle. Liquid-Voice 
asks questions. Little Fellow (who proves 
not only to know tractors but wives of 
the men who buy them) chimes in with 
occasional suggestions. Three minutes 
is only three minutes. But not too short 
a time, we decide, to permit us to touch 
on these things—business competence of 
modern farm woman (her acquaintance 
with markets and legal terms, skill at 
catching market reports, etc.) ; her re- 
tention of individuality (well-nigh lost 
by city and small-town sister), this in- 
dividuality showing up in dress, home, 
and home life, and lastly her own par- 
ticular type of soil-sound, homey, cul- 
tural growth. 

At one o’clock Little Fellow opens 
purse to expose huge rolls of ten-dollar 
bills from which he peels several. Sends 
me off, pocket stuffed with taxi fares, 
for lunch at Field’s. 

At 2:30 I am back. Liquid-Voice is in 
alcove, hair awry, looking dolefully at 
script, which Little Fellow and I read 
over his shoulder. Sentences appear to 
me childishly short, due undoubtedly to 
unfamiliarity with radio style. 

“Now,” says Liquid-Voice, “for re- 
vision.” 

So revision it is. I suggest. Little Fel- 
low suggests. Liquid-Voice writes. Liq- 
uid-Voice shoves me to typewriter. I 
write. 

Suddenly it is 5:30. Mr. Sweet, re- 
splendent in evening togs, arrives to tell 
me I am going to cocktail party. I, in 
$15.98 knit suit from Wigdall’s bargain 
basement, protest. Thirty minutes later 
we are knocking at the door of a Sheri- 
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dan Road apartment high over the lake. 

“Ladies and fellows, meet my star 
performer!” (Fifteen-ninety-eight Knit 
Suit, meet ninety-eight-dollar Bouffant 
Taffetas from Field’s French Room. 
Bouffant Taffetas, meet Bargain Knit.) 

Bouffant Taffetas gaily gracious but 
with curiosity shallow in their eyes. 
(Bouffant Taffetas’ lives probably cir- 
cumscribed in their own fashion, as mine 
is in mine.) I hold cocktail, which I 
daren’t sip. Even one certain to give 
tongue trouble. Retreat to chintz-hung 
window looking practically down on 
lake. President of Something-or-Other 
asks if I like waves. Discuss waves. 

“Oh, Mr. Sweet, what time were we 
to be back at the studio? Six-thirty, 
wasn’t it?” 

“Here, here now. I’m taking care of 
that.” Wagging a finger. ““Who’s job de- 
pends upon this, anyway? Not yours. 
Mine. Now, don’t be nervous.” 

But Mr. Sweet overly optimistic. We 
race into audition room just as studio 
orchestra is laying aside instruments. In 
control room find Mr. Struhumski put- 
ting finishing touches on what proves to 
be my script. This I scan eagerly. Am 
puzzled. Skim back pages. Try first ones 
again. Note only a suggestion of familiar 
ideas—no familiar phrases. The rest trite, 
formal, wooden. 

“Remember,” breathes Mr. Sweet in 
my ear. “If there’s anything you don’t 
like, change it. What you say goes.” 
Fifteen minutes to broadcasting time. I 
am handed this and told that anything 
I want goes. 

Mr. Liquid-Voice, Mr. Sweet informs 
me in an aside, is nothing but a script 
writer. Tried to run the whole show. He 
and Mr. Struhumski had words. Mr. 
Struhumski had tossed him out. With his 
script. The one I had was written, as I 
had suspected, by New York-reared, 
metropolitan Mr. Struhumski. 

Mr. Barnes, the announcer, and I 
practice a first paragraph. Mr. Barnes 
is country-appearing, city-reared, gen- 
tian-eyed, sunny-tempered. I cough— 
rather badly. 

“Nervous, Mrs. Swingert?” 

I answer truthfully, “I don’t know.” 

Suddenly I am alone. Mr. Struhum- 
ski is bowing at the door. 


“Ready, Mrs. Swingert?” 





“Am I,” 
hearsal?” 

“You are,” hisses Mr. Struhumski 
sweeping me through the studio door 
“on the air.” 

Lights, laughter out front, a sort o! 
tense informality on stage. I am seated 
on mid-platform between two peopl 
whom I do not know. The orchestra i 
playing. Ward Barnes waving his baton 
Out front the Family Fun audience i 
singing Down by the Old Mill Stream 
Mr. Gallio, orchestra conductor, is be 
ing given little signals by Mr. Struhum 
ski from the glassed-in control room 
What fun to watch it all. If there weren’t 
such mad need for me to scan these un- 
familiar, cursedly awkward lines. 

Presently Sally Sanders is singing- 
barely whispering into the microphone. 
From where I sit, not twelve feet away 
I can scarcely hear her at all. Yet last 
Saturday night her voice had come into 
my home round and sweet, quite filling 
our big living room. 

Mr. Barnes is beckoning. Now I am 
at the microphone, facing him. He gives 
me a great, deep wink. . . . “And so. 
Family Fun audience, Farnham and 
Farnham bring you tonight a real per- 
sonality—a lady whom you know—by the 
name of Mary Jane Swingert. We're 
glad to have you with us, Mary Jane.” 
(He winks again.) 

“And I’m glad to be here, Ward.” 

“And, now, tell us e 

And so we are off. Not heroically 
but off. My knees stop rocking. I explain 
that I am from a small town, that my 
friends are, chiefly, farm folks. Mr. 
Barnes feigns enthusiasm—queries me 
his voice so sincere, so genuine, I find 
myself at times almost looking up from 
my script and answering naturally in my 
own words—saying things as I, not Mr. 
Struhumski, would have said them. Sev- 
eral times Mr. Struhumski’s ponderous 
pleasantries barely avoid jamming my 
throat. 

I am back in my seat, the rapid pat- 
ter of Family Fun audience applause a 
little shock in my ears. The program 
goes on. Then—quite suddenly, it is 
over. One second of electric silence, then 
confusion. Confusion everywhere. Every- 


I murmur, “going to rr 


where handshaking and congratulations. 

“Your voice,” says Mr. Struhumski, 
striding from the booth, “came in BE-U- 
tifully, Mrs. Swingert—BE-U-tifully.” 

I do not add, “And your script.” 

Mr. Barnes grabs my hand, “Well, 
well, well, Mary Jane. You got yoursell! 
a national reputation tonight.” 

Mr. Sweet is holding my coat. Sally 
Sanders murmurs sweetly that I was 
“WONd¢derful.” Back at my elbow the 
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Don't trifle with chronic INDIGESTION 


Be Lvamined/ 


NDIGESTION is not a disease in itself——but it may 

be a symptom of serious disease. It is one of nature’s 
danger signals. 
To ignore chronic indigestion, or to treat it with self- 
prescribed medicines, is always unwise. But it is espe- 
cially risky in middle life. 
tecently several thousand dyspeptic sufferers were 
studied at a large American clinic and the underlying 
causes of their indigestion analyzed. Particularly among 
patients over forty, a serious condition such as gastric or 
intestinal ulcer, gall bladder disease, cancer, or heart 
disease was frequently found to be the cause of their 
“stomach trouble.” 


Among younger people, too, recurrent indigestion may 
be due to disease. But more often it results from neglect 
of simple rules of health. Common causes are improper 
selection of food, hasty eating, over or undereating, lack 


of exercise, defective teeth, fatigue and, in particular, 
excessive worry or emotional stress. 

The thing to keep in mind is that chronic indigestion, 
at any age, is always a symptom of something wrong. 
Whether or not the ‘“‘something wrong’”’ is serious, only 
your doctor can determine. If your digestive disturbances 
are caused by disease, habitual self-dosing with pills or 
cathartics may delay a cure or actually imperil your 
chance of recovering. 


To determine the underlying causes, your physician will 
require a careful physical examination and a thorough 
analysis of your symptoms—perhaps even X-ray pho- 
tographs and other laboratory studies. 

Whether the cause is an organic disease, or a “functional” 
disorder which a change in living habits will correct, 
your physician may be of most help if you visit him in 
time. 
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Little Fellow is saying meekly that 
they’re saying in the audition room we’d 
topped last week’s program. 

Suddenly resentment falls away from 
me. They seem so sincere. After all, it’s 
just a game. And they’re like children! 
All the halloo and balloo about nothing. 
All the front and fuss and grave delight. 
And a thousand Saturday-nighters over 
the land had yawned and switched off 
their radios. Or waited charitably— But 
who cared? It had been fun. 

» 

Two days later, I am home. As the 
porter swings my bags down from the 
cool shadow of the streamliner to our 
own sun-drenched platform, a familiar 
voice hollers: 

“Damn it, I think I'll have to get me 
a red coat, too. Where ya bin?” 

It is only the village unfortunate, wel- 
coming me home. But his special service 
at this moment is to remind me—with 
a little shock—that for some strange rea- 
son my camel’s-hair coat has lost its 
vivid significance—has retreated, in fact, 
into that shadowed and uncertain realm 
where coats are coats, born chiefly to 
cover, and with no cataclysmic or Freud- 
ian implications. 


The next day I am at the library. In- 
side the hallway a firm hand grabs mine. 
It is Elizabeth Hursh, her smile warm as 
a Teutonic Goddess of Friendship’s. “We 
were proud of you, Mary, proud of you. 
Your voice came in like a bell. —No— 
you don’t have to tell me. I know—we 
knew—that you didn’t write that script.” 

Inside at the desk, Miss Miland eyes 
me with suspicious decision. “It isn’t as 
though we really were a small town, 
Mrs. Swingert,” she was saying. “Two 
thousand, you know. And you saying it 
over the air that way—that’s what didn’t 
set so well with folks. And your voice, 
they say didn’t sound none like you— 
though I didn’t—” she drifts off to un- 
certainty, then reaches under the desk 
with customary purpose. “And we've 
got something here, needs your atten- 
tion—a book you'll want to take off, I 
know. It’s got [blush] a woman havin’—” 

And suddenly, for some inexplicable 
reason, I find that rebellion has gone out 
of me. In spite of my coat, my trip, my 
little forays into mutiny—little daggers 
drawn—I am no longer a rebel. At last 
—and my little flight into ether has been 
not the least important among alche- 
mists—at last I am completely subdued. 


Hollywood, Calif., Mar. 1. — 


from page 19 


continued 


together at least 140 ideas for gossipy 
inside stories of Hollywood personalities, 
savoring preferably of scandal. Of Para- 
mount’s quota of thirty-five stories a 
month, Union Pacific yielded more than 
its fair share by reason of the several 
big-name personalities in the cast. De 
Mille, for instance, was prevailed upon 
to reveal “Things I’ve Never Told Be- 
fore About Hollywood,” in a series of 
three articles each featuring a tie-in with 
the picture. Joel McCrea, with a leading 
réle in the picture, undertook to tell 
“What Makes Love Tick.” The angle 
with the fan magazines is to furnish 
ideas to the fifty-five accredited fan- 
magazine writers working in Hollywood 
and let these scribes peddle the ideas to 
their editors. 

During the filming of Zaza, Gretchen 
Messer, the Paramount fashion and 
beauty editor, stumbled onto a natural 
which she hopes to duplicate with Union 
Pacific. For the former picture, Wally 
Westmore, Paramount’s chief make-up 
expert, developed the “Zaza hair-do,” 
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with the curls piled high on the top of 
the head. Perc Westmore, holding a 
similar job at Warner Brothers, de- 
nounced the new hair dress as ridiculous, 
preposterous, and iniquitous, and the 
issue between the brothers became such 
a tempest in Hollywood that Miss Messer 
was able to plug “Zaza hair-do” into a 
new rage. 

Union Pacific styles haven’t produced 
another Hollywood tempest, yet, but the 
rugged leather clothing designed for the 
end-o’-track society lends itself to new 
sports wear for women, and Miss Messer 
is plugging the 1867 flannel shirt with 
careless collar and side fastening, metal 
buttons in the shape of cartridges, lip- 
stick and vanity cases shaped like tiny 
pistols the hussies used to wear in the 
rip-roaring railroad towns. Another fash- 
ion angle is the tin dinner pail, carried 
in Union Pacific days. The publicists saw 
to it that Miss Stanwyck took the tin 
dinner pail back to Hollywood, where it 
is the custom of the stars to have their 
lunches sent in to the studio. Stanwyck 


enjoyed her lunch from a dinner pail so 
much that others followed suit. And 
what Hollywood affects, the world 
copies, if the publicity machine does its 
stuff. 

In the parlance of the press division, 
this is known as “making news,” and not 
as “press agentry.” The easiest way to 
break a motion-picture publicist’s heart 
is to refer to him as a press agent. T 
him that connotes the old-time, bac! 
slapping, liquor-dispensing circus pr 
agent. A studio publicity man takes tl 
position that what happens in the myth 
cal town of Hollywood is news and th 
his job is the professional service of ma! 
ing that news more easily available. E: 
tertainment of writers, editors, and con 
mentators is a minor part of his tas! 
Both the publicity men and the Holl) 
wood correspondents are too overwork: 
to waste much energy in the kind « 
entertaining in which the old-fashion« 
press agent specialized. About the on 
bait a movie publicity department h 
on its hook is the cherished pass throug 
the studio gates for privileged visito 
and tickets to previews of importar 
pictures. 

After all, it is a terrific service to ed 
tors, when energetic Steve Brook 
through a news photographer assign 
to each company, rounds up “news pix 
for Life, Look, Click, and the rotogr: 
vure sections of the Sunday newspaper 
It’s terrific when Harry Cottrell, wh 
with two other portrait men in the “sti 
department,” can persuade Bing Crosb 
to come in for an hour once a year to | 
shot. The stars all have their “still” fo 
bles—Dietrich demands a_full-lengt! 
mirror, so she can see all that the camer 
is getting; Stanwyck insists on okaying 
proofs of her stills, but rarely kills on: 
McCrea is a swell guy who will pose for 
120 shots at one sitting; Gary Coope: 
hates smiling pix; Frances Farmer won't 
pose for “glamour” stills, and so on. But 
if editors want the stuff, the press div 
sion gets the pix, even if they have to d 
it with a candid camera. 

It’s the same with the “gossip col- 
umns.” They have to be spicy and fact- 
ful, and sometimes they arouse the ire « 
the mighty. The Paramount press crowd 
turns out three of these Hollywood co 
umns—one by John Del Valle, a second 
by mythical Dave Keene, and the wom- 
an’s side of Hollywood by the equal! 
mythical Dorothy Sharpe. Keene and 
Sharpe, though merely nom de plum« 
are broadminded enough to include in 
their columns considerable gossip ol 
other studios, so that newspapers can us 
the stuff as coming from their own Ho 
lywood correspondent, even if it 
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The Bethlehem Steel Quiz 


TRY IT ON THE FAMILY 


Language is local. It is colored by custom, climate 
and occupation. This month’s Bethlehem Steel 
Quiz takes a swing around the map. A question 
which is easy for Houston may furrow the brows 
of Boston, and vice versa. 

Score 10 for each question answered correctly. 


A score of 50 is a passing grade. An economics 


teacher or a business man may feel pleased at a 
mark of 80. Wives should not ask the help of hus- 
bands on more than two questions, if at all. School 
children should do better than their elders. 
Correct answers on page 64. 
1. Texans and Oklahomans know more about many 
subjects than wiseacres in the East. In Tulsa, for ex- 
ample, most of the citizens are familiar with the term 
“seamless casing.” Seamless casing is: 
(a) The skin of frankfurters sold at roadside stands along 
highways in the Southwest. 
(b) A welded steel tank for gasoline storage. 
(c) A nightshirt woven in one piece, without stitching. 
(d) A kind of steel pipe used in the drilling of oil wells. 


(e) A hermetically sealed Indian tomb. 


2. Louisiana people have their special fields of knowl- 

edge, also. Thousands of citizens of that state could 

answer promptly that a “sucker rod” is: 

a) A stick for smiting unsophisticated visitors at the 
Mardi Gras. 

(4) A stainless steel swizzle stick for stirring mint juleps. 

(c) A steel rod used in oil well pumping. 

(d) An underworld phrase referring to a gun in the hands 
of an amateur. 


3. The personnel of the metal working and motor 

industries in Michigan should be able to state in which 

of the following sentences the word felloe could be used 

correctly. 

(a) For he’s a jolly good 

(4) Because of his fine scholarship at Ann Arbor he has 
been elected a in metallurgy. 

(c) In a steel wheel, a 
wheel proper. 
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..48 the outer rim of the 


4. Citizens of Wyoming are generally aware that one of 

the following steel products canbe purchased by the mile: 

(a2) rails (b) steelroofing (c) wirerope (d) barbed wire 

5. Many sections of Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Ohio 

and Southern Illinois are “coal conscious.” The mining 

personnel in these regions would define “abrasion-re- 

sisting plate” as: 

(2) The home plate in the World’s Series. 

(4) A grade of steel frequently used in chutes. 

(c) A trade name for the plating of Sheffield ware in plant 

restaurants. 

6. Through Maryland, Virginia, the Carolinas, in 

upstate New York, in fact wherever by-products are 

near at hand, farmers use a chemical fertilizer which is 

a by-product of the coke oven, namely: 

(a) sodium chloride (c) ammonium sulphate 

(2) cyanide of potassium 
(ce) dichloride of mercury 


(d) l rT arbonate c f soda 


7. Steel fence posts are used extensively in the North- 
west, the Corn Belt, and wherever strong, durable 
insta!lation is required. There is one kind of livestock 
for which strong fencing is especially needed. This 
kind has been publicized recently by a proper name: 
(a) Petroushka (d) Kosciusko (¢) Karenina 
(4) Ferdinand (e) Chrysostom (h) Dryden 
(f) dligail i) Faraday 


\c) Milque toast 


8. Florida’s vast fruit packing industry is one of the 
world’s largest consumers of: 
(a) steel sheet piling 

(2) bolts and nuts 

(c) sheet steel 


(da) are p forgings 

(e) wire nails 

(/) pipe 

g. Choose from the following one-syllable words a 
blast furnace by-product which is handled extensively 
by roofing-material dealers in New England and 
New Y« rk: 

(a) slag (J) crag (c) shag (d) snag (e) sprag 
10. What steel company, now exhibiting at the Golden 
Gate International Exposition, has steel plants at 
Los Angles, San Francisco, and Seattle; and shipyards 
at San Francisco Harbor and San Pedro Harbor (Port 
of Los Angeles) ? 
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weighted with Paramount angles. The 
same is true of the studio’s radio letter 
to broadcasting stations and news letters 
to newspapers. They cover the whole 
filmland front. 

The cost of putting the “terrific” 
touch on U/nion Pacific and similar pic- 
tures is in itself terrific. The salary 
budget of the Paramount publicity de- 
partment runs about $2500 a week. Pix 
cost around $3500 a week net, including 
$500 alone for mailing them to users. 
Telegraph and telephone, supplies, pre- 
view costs, transportation, etc., run up to 
another $2000. In all, half a million a 
year. On the basis of thirty pictures a 
year, Paramount averages about sixteen 
grand per picture for publicity. But the 
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boys went to town on Union Pacific, and 
probably spent two or three times the 
usual amount on this picture. However, 
since almost all pictures run in theaters 
on the percentage basis, it means money 
at the box office to give everybody and 
everything connected with a picture the 
works in the way of a build-up. Nothing 
less will do. 

“The job,” as Mr. De Lapp put it, “‘is 
to take a flea and build him up into a 
front-page personality.” 

“We actually did that,” he added, 
thoughtfuly, “with Sammy and Sadie, 
two trained fleas imported from New 
York’s famous flea circus to work in 
.aza. Before we got through with them, 
those fleas were terrific.” 


reight 


(continued from page 27) 





the Merchandiser hurries toward 

Pittsburgh, still another fast freight is 
making the same run on another line. 
The Pennsylvania’s LCL-1 and LCL-2 
carry even more freight than the B. & 
O.’s, but because the Pennsylvania line 
is direct—seventy-seven miles shorter— 
these trains do not match the Merchan- 
diser in miles per hour. 

But neither the B. & O.’s Merchan- 
diser, the fastest l.c.l. train, nor the 
Pennsylvania’s LCLs, which are the 
heaviest and most profitable, was the in- 
novator in this field. Perhaps the first 
solid less-than-carload train of this kind 
was the Blue Streak, of the Cotton Belt 
line, which burst upon the world in the 
fall of 1931. It leaves St. Louis at din- 
ner time, averages forty miles an hour 
through the rolling hinterlands of south- 
east Missouri and Arkansas to arrive at 
Texarkana before noon, guaranteeing 
delivery, with a co-ordinated truck serv- 
ice, in most of Texas and Arkansas the 
same day. 

Similar swift trains followed. The 
Southern Pacific’s Coast Merchandiser, 
nicknamed the Zipper by S. P. em- 
ployees, blasting its way over the moun- 


alS 


tains between San Francisco and Los 
Angeles; the Illinois Central’s Merchan- 
dise Special, running off the 528 miles 
yetween Chicago and Memphis in twelve 
hours and fifty minutes, and thus out- 
speeding all save one of its passenger 
trains between the two points; the Fris- 
co’s enormously successful Flash, be- 
tween St. Louis and Tulsa and Okla- 
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homa City; the four competing trans- 
ports between New York City and Buf- 
falo: one on the direct but hilly Lacka- 
wanna; another on the Erie; the third 
on that inveterate coal road, the Lehigh 
Valley; the fourth on the New York 
Central. The Merchandiser of the N. Y. 
C. runs the fastest, making the trip in 
less than eleven hours. Consisting of the 
same type of engines that haul the 
Twentieth Century Limited and old 
milk cars (no longer in milk traffic, since 
the trucks got that), it has been known 
to roll up the broad Hudson from Har- 
mon to Rensselaer, 108 
many minutes. 


miles, in as 


IV 

Aur THIS is, of course, only one phase 
of American freight service. What the 
railroads have done with their other 
freight trains is equally dramatic and 
important. For example, the Santa Fe is 
today rushing California fruits and vege- 
tables from the West Coast to Chicago 
in 130 hours—a full day less than the 
1925 schedule. Ten years ago the fastest 
freight service between Kansas City and 
Chicago was nearly twenty-nine hours; 
today the Santa Fe drives a freight over 
this route in sixteen hours, forty-five 
minutes. 

An entire article could be devoted to 
this subject without more than touching 
the surface. The Milwaukee Road has a 
freight train which jumps from Chicago 
to the Twin Cities in twelve hours; the 
New Haven operates one from Wash- 


ington to Boston in only thirteen hour 
etc. But back to the freight flyers of th 
Merchandiser type. Their 
blossoming indicates the possibilities of 
this new kind of swift less-than-carload 
service. As everybody knows, merchants 


prosperous 


are purchasing on a daily or weekly 
rather than a seasonal basis; inventorics 
in every kind of business are being kept 
down. Less buying is done in carload 
lots, and the total available less-than- 
carload business constantly is expand- 
ing. If railroads had got half the in- 
crease that has occurred during the last 
twenty years, their gross revenues would 
be swollen by seven to ten per cent 
—300 to 400 million dollars a year— 
nearly enough to pay all the fixed 
charges which plague some of them s 
severely. 

Why haven’t they had this lucratiy 
business long before now? One answer 
the aforementioned rate structure, prol 
ably the most formidable obstacle of al 
All the experts agree that this structur 
could stand an overhauling, but nor 
seems to have a workable scheme for d« 
ing it. Lest anyone be inclined to we« 
at this sad fix, it ought to be pointed ou 
that railroads themselves have not bee: 
comparable exactly to godlike, innocen 
Gullivers, shackled to the earth by th 
malignant little devils of circumstanc 
and unfair competition. To the credit o 
most railroad men, they would guffay 
as loudly as anyone at the notion. Fo 
this is the bitter core they had to che 
on: some shippers were actually payin; 
more to send their stuff by truck becaus 
it was swifter and less trouble. In speak 
ing to the Associated Traffic Clubs o 
America in 1931, J. R. Turney, vice 
president of the Cotton Belt line, said 
“We handle I.c.]. service as we did in th 
days of wood-hurning locomotives an 
wooden axles, when trains tied up for 
darkness, and a speed of fifteen miles ai 
hour was tempting Providence.” Tha 
was not all. Railroads lost I.c.l. traffic 
long before trucks were thought of—firs 
to the express companies, then to parc« 
post, and then to freight forwarders an 
consolidators, “who take our traffic b 
using our own facilities more efficiently 
than we use them ourselves. And now 
while we whistle in the dark, trucks ar 
taking what is left of our parcel busi 
ness.” 

Embarrassing and blunt, but tru 
The way out? Obviously it was for rail 
roaders to pack their indignation in mot! 
balls, spit on their hands, and exploit 
faculty possessed by a railroad train, bu 
not by a truck. Well, the speed of th 
truck averaged no more than twenty-fiv 
miles an hour. So did that of the ordi 
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Her first trip on one of the great liners of Hapag and 
Lloyd! No wonder she’s excited and happy! Even her 
parents — regular Hapag-Lloyd Trans-Atlantic Com- 
muters — always thrill to the enchanting magic of step- 
ping across this gang-plank. For, once on board, they 
enjoy such hospitable, thoughtful attention and so 
many unanticipated luxuries that they feel as if the 
ship were run specially for them! You will, too — so 
why not join these lucky ones? Plan 


= \ ie 
=. now on Europe and Hapag-Lloyd! Se 
aPC ~ 


Ac YOUR TRAVEL AGENT, OR oye 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
NORTH GERMAN LLOYD 


57 Broadway 669 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
Offices and Agencies in Principal Cities of United States and Canada 






MAKING HER BOW AS A 
HAPAG-LLOYD TRANS-ATLANTIC COMMUTER 


























BREMEN + EUROPA - COLUMBUS 


Swift Lloyd Expresses to Cherbourg, Southamp 


ton, Bremen — the Columbus adding Ireland 
NEW YORK + HAMBURG Popular 
DEUTSCHLAND HANSA  Hopag 


“Famous Four” to Cherbourg, Southampton and 


Hamburg, frequently adding Ireland. 


ST. LOUIS BERLIN 


liners of Hapag and of Lloyd. 


Leisure low-rate 


HAMBURG AMERICAN LINE 57 Broadwoy 


NORTH GERMAN LLOYD New York, N Y 
1 wish suggestions on how to ao, what to do and whot 
to see in Europe. Please sen d me the revised 1939 


edition of the 230.poge book Your Trip to Evrope 


l enclose 25 cents (stomps accepted 





nary freight train. But though the truck 
could not enlarge its average greatly if 
for no other reason than the severe limi- 
tation of its top speed, a freight train 
could be dispatched at the pace of the 
swiftest expresses. Indeed, faster, since 
it had to make fewer stops. Moreover, it 
happens that a lot of trading centers 
are from three to five hundred miles 
apart: Chicago from the Twin Cities, 
Kansas City, Omaha, Memphis; New 
York from Portland, Buffalo, and Pitts- 
burgh; Philadelphia from Pittsburgh 
and Boston; San Francisco from Los 
Angeles; St. Louis from the whole 
Southwest. If a railroad-owned truck 
could pick up a man’s small shipments 
at the close of a business day and an- 
other one could deliver them four or 
five hundred miles away the next morn- 
ing, the railroad had something to sell, 
and stood a fine chance to get the busi- 
ness, even at a higher rate. 

This demanded a complete about-face 
in the philosophy of railroading, whose 
categorical imperative is to move as 
many cars as possible in each train. The 
faster an engine goes, the less she can 
haul; if she can handle 3000 tons at an 
average of thirty miles an hour, she has 
to be a whiz to wheel a thousand tons 
at an average of fifty. So the l.c.]. trains 
had to be dispatched in the same cate- 
gory as passenger flyers—with this dif- 


Bone Joe and the 


scattered, broken run, escaping with a 
great banging of the empty bone rack, 
leaving a whirl of fine, boom-town dust 
to settle slowly behind him. 

“Must be pretty hard up for cus- 
tomers,” a couple of old cowpunchers 
riding along the road shouted to each 
other over the racket, as they watched 
the bone picker go. 

When Hortense and Vangie got out 
on the clean, golden prairie of evening, 
they slowed their horses, hooked their 
knees around the saddle horns, and ate 
bananas as they considered Bone Joe’s 
consternation at the woman’s approach. 
It gave them an idea for the joke they 
planned last February, when the fancy 
lace valentine came for Hortense. The 
next morning they hunted up one of 
the matrimonial papers the hay waddies 
and ranch hands had around the bunk- 
house. Between them they made up the 
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ference: a thousand-ton passenger train 
(thirteen standard Pullmans) is setting 
the world on fire when it grosses $3.50 
or $4 a mile, but a thousand-ton l.c.l. 
train can gross $10 or $15 a mile. 
These fast freights have bolstered up 
the railroads esprit de corps like the 
news of a great victory. They are mark- 
ing the turn of the tide, even if it has 
not begun to ebb appreciably as yet. The 
story is told how the Illinois Central’s 
Merchandiser unwittingly helped along 
its own competitor: at five, one after- 
noon, a Chicago tire dealer got a phone 
call from his friend, a Memphis tire 
dealer who wanted a outsize 
shoe the next morning. The Chicago 
dealer simply sent his boy down to 
the Illinois Central freight office with 
the tire; next morning at ten it was on a 
truck 550 miles south of Chicago, joy- 
ously rolling down the highway to New 
Orleans with 10,000 pounds of l.c.l. 
freight which Illinois Central solicitors 
hadn’t been able to get. Ten years ago a 
railroad man would have shrugged hu- 
morlessly and disconsolately at the in- 
cident. Today he smiles confidently. 
After all, he figures, a freight train is 
essentially cheaper than the average 
truck, and sooner or later its inherent 
superiority will assert itself. Next year, 
or the one after that, those 10,000 
pounds will be moving in a boxcar. 


certain 


Smokin’ Woman 


five dollars required for the publication 
of a man’s letter, with photograph. After 
reading the papers through, they de- 
scribed Joe Leems as the owner of “a 
fine cattle ranch, a large, comfortable 
home, well-furnished, overlooking a 
beautiful lake,” and gave his name in 
care of Rutherford Bills. With a picture 
of Nickie’s lean and beautiful face, his 
thick, pale hair mussed a little, to draw 
them, the letters began to pile in, as the 
mail carrier complained to the girls. 
“Why’s your dad let that bone picker fill 
his box up?” 

There were packages, too, odd shapes 
and sizes. Debating for an hour or two 
the ethics of the situation in the stilted 
manner of their most unpopular teach- 
er, they decided upon opening every- 
thing not strictly sealed, since, in a way, 
the mail was more theirs than Bone 
Joe’s. Perhaps the purple fronds of 


feather sticking from a broken envelope, 
the crumbs of fudge leaking from a 
bundle really decided them. The feather 
was fastened to a lady’s garter, a rich 
purple, and big enough, at least th 
girls decided, to go around Bone Joe’s 
syrup bucket. There were hand-knitted 
socks, sleeve-holders, several ties, and in 
one the wedding picture of a widow, 
with “sod” written under the mu 
tached man beside her. 

Among the practically unsealed k 
ters were some pretty good ones. “My, 
beautiful curly-headed baby boy,” or 
began, in good penmanship. Some we: 
painstakingly done, in unaccustom« 
ink, with “Dear Sir” and “Yrs resp.” 
Some of the women were kittenish and 
coy, pretending to have money and 
many admirers but romantic enough to 
prefer a great, strong man from tl 
West. One came by special deliver 
“Please wire Two Hundred Dollars f« 
Fair and expenses immediately.” Er 
closed was the picture of a high-bo 
omed woman with ear bobs and a con 
manding eye. Hortense, who had take 
a minor in history, suggested that sh 
would have made a fine general for tl 
Prussian Army. 

When the girls got tired of the mai 
they rode over to the dugout in Leems’ 
valley and emptied the grain sack full : 
Bone Joe’s feet, the packages rolling, th 
cream and lavender envelopes scatterin 
like corn leaves in the wind. The mar 
looked at the lot and up at Hortense i 
confusion. There he stopped, boldly 
for he saw that now the girl’s dark ey: 
were the troubled green black of ha 
clouds and not gay any more, as he: 
mouth would make them out to be. 

it was as well that the girls had thei: 
fun before, because Bone Joe didn’t do 
anything, no stammering, no turning 
red, no sweating, no asking what it was 
about. Today he just stood there bold 
as a ferret, his little eyes unblinking as 
glass on Hortense until she hurried 
Vangie away to their horses. Nor was 
there any laughter as they rode out of 
the valley. Not even the daily lette: 
from Nickie could make Hortense for- 
get the waiting look of Bone Joe’s eyes 

The next time Joe Leems shipped ; 
car of bones and scrap iron he thumbed 
late through the catalogues by the light 
of the old lantern and finally sent for 
red-satin box with sea shells all around 
the edges. “A gift fit for a queen,” th 
description said, and filled with tw 
pounds of assorted bonbons, finest qual 
ity, nineteen cents a pound, extra. 

The day Joe brought the box ove 
Vangie and Hortense were on the top 
plank of the corral wall, watching th 
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alfalfa, 


choreman provide a new mother for 
an orphaned white-faced calf. Hortense 
saw the bone wagon turn in at the yard 
gate, but because it was too late to get 
away, she waited as the man crawled 
down and came toward the corral, stiff 
in his wrinkled drill suit that was still 
too large, even after two hard sandhill 
showers on it. With his cap under his 
arm, he handed Hortense a package in 
crumpled brown paper and waited for 
her to open it, his short upper lip 
twitching in anticipation. 

Once the girl started to make the 
bone picker take the package back, but 
she remembered what Hippy had told 


| her. “He’s got both Cap and the bank 


where the hair’s short.” So she un- 


| wrapped the box, and Vangie’s little 
| squeal of delight seemed to compensate 
for her own silence. As she opened the 


lid, the choreboy came up to look over 
the outfit, as he called it. With much 
skepticism, he bit into a bonbon, nodded, 


| and spit the candy out. “Old as them 
| bones you pick,” he grumbled. 


VI 
= Vangie was going back to 


school and Hortense with her, into war 
work. The Saturday before there was a 
box social and dance at Ned Salzer’s, 
proceeds to go to the Red Cross. 
Rutherford Bills was away, but Hippy 
chaperoned the girls, as they called it, 
chaperoned his own good grub, he in- 
sisted, as he sat stiffly on the outside in 
the roadster, his game leg cramped, 
holding the girls’ twin box in a bleached 
sugar sack on his good knee. Every 
mile or so he pretended to steal a look 


| inside the sack by the dim light of the 


dash, with Vangie grabbing at the box 
in mock horror that he really might see 
it. 

“T bet you let them Piller boys get a 
eyeful,” he protested. 

Vangie shook her pale head of curls 


at him, but Hortense held the wheel 


and kept her face to the crooked trail. 

“The boys are leaving for overseas to- 
morrow,” she finally said. 

At Salzer’s they climbed the ladder 
into the long hayloft smelling clean of 
saddle leather, and kerosene 
from the row of lanterns hung along the 
gable. They were greeted noisily by the 
early comers, the fiddlers beginning to 
tune up, and the hay waddies shouting, 
“Let ’er go!” 

With the organ unfolded, the musi- 
cians swung into Tipperary, and the 
two Piller boys, tall and strange in uni- 
form, came over. Easily they moved out 
upon the candle-waxed floor with the 


girls from the Bills ranch in ruffled voile 


dresses, Hortense in Alice blue, Van 
in pink; smoothly they dropped int 
Eastern steps the boys had picked up 
college last spring. Struttin’ city sti 
the home boys called it; showing 
with glides, hesitations, dips, and wh 
ing turns on the ball of the foot. 

Toward midnight, the floor mana: 
got out the broom and, pounding | 
bald-headed end on the floor for atu 
tion, announced the sale of the sup; 
boxes. “One hundred per cent goes { 
the Red Cross an’ the Yanks go 
overseas, so bid *em up, boys, bid * 
up—” 

The girls and women settled alo 
the benches, the men gathering at t 
far end of the loft, for there were to 
no nudgings, no signs now. And wh 
the first box was fetched out from | 
hind the curtain across the corner, Bo 
Joe came pushing forward, using | 
sharp elbows against the pack of m« 
until he was clear out in front where | 
could watch the faces of the girls fr 
Bills and his signals to the auction 
could be seen plain, for he had plann 
this evening a long, long time. 

One box after another was held hig 
cried while the owner tried to look u 
concerned, and sold for two, three, ev 
cight or nine dollars. 

When a red-satin box with sea she] 
on the edges came up, Vangie nudg 
Hortense and then they both pretend: 
to look around for the blushing own 
Paying no further attention to the girl 
Bone Joe began to bid. One after ar 
other the younger fellows got in again 
him, the older men yelling advice 
their contemporary. The box went 
twenty dollars. Joe hesitated, but wh 
one of the Piller boys bid an ext) 
quarter, he began again, slowly, think 
ing each bid out carefully, hanging « 
like a badger to a hound’s throat, n¢ 
saying a word, just holding up a fing: 
or nodding woodenly for the ext: 
quarter. 

At fifty dollars he stopped again, ar 
the other Piller boy bid a dollar rais 
Once more the bone picker starte« 
went to sixty-three dollars, with Ho 
tense shaking her head hard at the boy 
Everybody else dropped out, and in 
great rumpus of stomping and yells an 
calls, Bone Joe went forward to receiy 
the box on his two open palms. Hol 
ing it like a jewel case, he slipped aw: 
to the wall through the path that opene 
for him. All through the rest of tl 
bidding he stood there, straight and s 
cure, not bothering to open the bo 
even to lift the lid a bit for the nan 
inside. 

When the children’s boxes were gon 
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and $310.75 had been taken in, the 
crowd scattered over the loft, men with 
boxes finding their partners, the stags 
lining up to buy sandwiches and coffee, 


usually free at barn dances but sold | 


by the Red Cross tonight. When every- 
hody was settled to eat, Bone Joe once 
more pushed forward, this time to Hor- 
tense and Vangie sitting on a car cush- 
ion on the floor, the Piller boys before 
them on a dust robe, the box with the 
cattails between them. 

“I—I guess maybe I got your box,” 
he said to Hortense, his teeth bucking 
cut through his little grinning mouth. 
He repeated the words doggedly, despite 
the roar of laughing that went up from 

1¢ bar-wide circle watching as the girl 
nook her short hair. 

“Isn’t there a name _ inside?” 
asked as kindly as she could, sorry that 
lie made her do this so publicly. The 
lone picker looked all around him, 
wiftly, as a coyote ringed in by hounds, 
nd saw what the girl meant in their 
faces. Once more he plowed through the 
crowd, this time clear to the ladder and 
ut to his wagon to sit on the tongue 
n the dim moonlight while a bunch of 
oung squirts sneaked after him, hum- 
ming the bone picker’s song from be- 

ind shadowy cars and wagons until 
hose fathers who owed the lone man 
money came out angrily to send the 
hoys flying. And inside the loft sixteen- 
ear-old Alice Mason cried into her 
handkerchief. She had lost the pretty 
red box Hortense had given her, and 
the first social of her whole life was 
spoiled, even though her box brought 


the most of any. 


she 


VII 
— evening the girls went to 
Gaylor to see the Piller boys off, kissing 
them and wishing them great good luck 
with a gaiety that did not cover fore- 
hoding. By the next summer both the 
hoys were gone, one in action, the other 
of gangrene; and Bone Joe had a 
hreach-of-promise suit on his hands, one 
of the mail-order widows, the one Hor- 
tense said would make a good Prussian 





| 
| 


general. But she hadn’t a scrap of paper | 
to prove anything, and no jury would 


ever believe that she pinned Joe down 
to a definite promise, even though the 
widow was a determined woman. She 
walked clear out to the dugout and 
might have walked back for all of Joe 
Leems if the mail carrier hadn’t felt 
sorry for her—thick feet stuffed into 
high-heeled pumps, a suitcase and some- 
thing over two hundred pounds of meat 
to lug. Nothing came of the case be- 
cause a fellow up at Gaylor who owed 
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The trip that you 


have always hoped to take 


—some day 


How for as little as $970 you may 


sail around the world—in luxury 
* 


Very likely you have talked time and again 
abouta trip around the world. And if you have, 
and if like most people you've always thought 
that such a trip took many months and costa 
good small fortune, consider now how you 
may sail completely around the globe in no 
more than 104 days—and for little ifany more 
than just staying at home would cost. 

Such is the offer of the new American 
President Lines. A 26,000 mile cruise, with 
visits to 21 ports in 14 different countries, for 
$970 First Class! 


RRound the World President Liners sail on 
regular, frequentschedule throughout the year. 
And you may begin your cruise exactly when 
you choose, from either coast. 

Leaving New York, these famous, friendly 
ships make first for Havana and the Panama 
Canal’s old foreign cities; then sail on to Cali- 
fornia’s Los Angeles and San Francisco— 
and this year, the world’s most beautiful 
world’s fair. 

Beyond the Golden Gate, along the Sun- 
shine Route, Honolulu is their first gay port 
of call. Then Japan’s Yokohama and Kobe, 
China's Hong Kong, and Manila in the palm- 
fringed Philippines. 


Ss. you may go—from one exciting country 
to another, to the world’s most thrilling ports. 
ToSingaporeand Penang. Ceylon’s Colombo. 
India’s Bombay. To Port Said, Suez and Alex- 
andria, in Egypt. To Naples and Genoa in 
Italy, and France's Marseilles. 





And finally, home across the south Atlantic 
to a New New York—with the second of this 
year’s incredible world’s fairs. 


S.. your Travel Agent now, or write us for 
all details. Find out how, if 104 days are more 
than you wish to take, you may circle the earth 
in only 85 days by crossing America by train— 
boarding your President Liner at San Francisco, 
disembarking at New York. 

Or how, if you choose, you may stop over 
in any or all of the 14 countries on your route, 
visit ashore or make sidetrips; then continue 
on the next oranother of these almost identi- 


cal ships. 


Every President Liner has ample sunny decks 
and an outdoor swimming pool. Each has 
every stateroom outside. And each serves the 
same fine American food. 

But find out 4//about these celebrated ships 
and their unduplicated go-as-you-please trips; 
Round the World,or from New York to California 
or Hawaii, or to the Orient and back. 

There is a Travel Agent near you. Or write 
us at 604 Fifth Avenue, New York; 110 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago; 514 West Sixth 
Street, Los Angeles; or 311 California Street, 
San Francisco. Offices also in other principal cities. 


AMERICAN 
PRESIDENT LINES 


Round World Services 
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HOW MUCH 
SHOULD | PAY 
FOR A BINOCULAR? 


e@ Before you purchase 

a binocular at any 
price it is well to find out what 
you are going to get. Factors 
that make for a far view and a 
clear view are high light gather- 
ing power, wide field of view, 
sharp definition of detail in 
image, sturdiness of construc- 
tion. Check carefully and you 
will agree: Nothing less than 
the Bausch & Lomb is worthy 
of your use. 40-page catalog, 
6c. Bausch & Lomb, 822 Lomb 
Park, Rochester, N. Y. 


Above, 7 power, 35 mm Binocular, $86. 


BAUSCH & LOMB 
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THE WORLD'S BEST—BY ANY TEST 
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EL PASO, TEXAS 


Do you think of summer as your only sightseeing 
season? Not so in El Paso and the great southwest, 
where nearly every day is a perfect day, with gol- 
den sunshine filling azure heavens and reveal- 
ing a fairyland of desert and mountain. Come 
this winter; play outdoors; see Carlsbad Caverns 
National Park, the Rio Grande, Old Mexico, the 
White Sands, the cattle country and a score of 
other intriguing places. Modern accommodations 
await you in El Paso and throughout the entire 
southwest. 


Winter rates and stopovers on Rock Island, Santa Fe 


athern I Tex. & Pa 


A verian and Greyhound Bus Lines. 


Continental & American 


Amer 
EL 


7 - Sw 
Southwestern Scenic 
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PASO COUNTY 


Rage. TEXAS 
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El Paso Gateway Club, Room Ill 
Chamber of Commerce Building, El Paso, Texas 


Send illustrated Sunshine Playground Booklet to: 


Name 


Addres 


SUNSHINE PLAYGROUND OF THE BORDER 








Joe some and couldn’t pay married the 
woman. 


VIII 


F.. the first time in ten years Hortense 
didn’t come home that summer. Hippy’s 
rare notes were full of meatless, wheat- 
| less days and bread made with black 
| flour and potatoes, not fit for a hound 
dog’s belly. Cap Bills, thinking of Bone 
Joe in a new suit, with a big car and 
big ways, didn’t urge the girl. 

The rancher had put the last cent he 
could raise into potash, the new war- 
time industry. Neglecting the interest 
and the taxes, he even considered mort- 
gaging Bills Pocket, the quarter left to 
Hortense by her mother. But he couldn’t 
ask the girl, and so that remained free. 
Everything else went into potash. For- 
tunes were made down at Sully. Bone 
| Joe had sold the fifty acres of his dirty 

lake for ten thousand dollars, cash, it was 
rumored. And his interest in the potash 
works for a hundred thousand. That 
was just like a bone picker, selling out 
for small potatoes, some said. Another 
| year or two, and he’d a been a million- 
aire. Got scared at the talk of one side 
or the other in the War caving in. 
Germany could keep going, Cap Bills 
thought, now that Russia was out. An- 
other year—that was all he needed. 

Then, suddenly, the hysteria of the 
Armistice was upon them. Hortense’s 
work was over and so she came home for 
a while. Cap met her at Gaylor, much 
older, but full of ideas. He was working 
hard for a tariff on German potash, hop- 
ing for an extension on his long overdue 
mortgages. Hortense tried to talk to him 











of these things, but he drew himself up 
tall as ever. “It has never been necessary 


| for a Bills woman to worry her pretty 
| head—” So the daughter kissed his soft- 


ening cheek and saddled up her pinto 
for a hard ride in the hills. 


IX 


(eae next day Joe Leems came to the 
Bills yard, not in his bone wagon this 
time, but in a new yellow roadster, a 
long, low one he took in on a foreclosure 
from a potash man. He wore a new 
wide-striped suit—like one he saw on an 
actor in Sully the winter before—yellow, 
bumper-toe shoes and a cap. He stopped 
his new car alongside the house that 
hadn’t seen paint for twelve years and 
went in his bright shoes straight up on 
the ranch-house porch. Without knock- 
ing, he pulled the door open and walked 


boldly into the Bills living room. 

At his step Hortense was up from the 
| piano, to stand alone, straight and tall, 
against this intruder. Joe Leemg tried 








to hold his ground, say he had a right 
there, but before the daughter of Ruth- 
erford Bills he was once more only 
dirty bone picker. 

That night Rutherford Bills sat late 
before the fire in the old ranch house. 
Young Hortense didn’t seem to hay 
much luck with her men, he mused: he; 
father a gut-shot old critter just hanging 
onto his place by his toenails, hoping; 
that Piller boy of hers buried in Francc ; 
and then she went and fell in love with 
a poetry fellow. And all the time ther 
was old Bone Joe Leems, waiting around 
like a bare-necked buzzard on a fenc 

He had always hoped to spare tl 
girl but now at last he saw he must t 
her something of his difficulties. (¢ 
course, the market would go up as sox 
as a tariff was put on potash. It had t 
come. America protected her industri: 
Until then he would be busy as a shee} 
herder in lambing time, couldn't | 
beauing his handsome daughter aroun 
as was proper. Now he hoped she woul 
go to her aunt for a spell. Later, mayb: 
they’d take a long trip together. 

And so, as though there was nothin 
but the thought of a holiday for the gi 
between them, no long knowledge of t! 
ranch failure, no Bone Joe walking ur 
asked into the old living room, Horten 
packed. In the morning, Hippy sat ov: 
a cup of coffee in the cookhouse wit! 
the girl and then hobbled to the door t 
watch her go. Yeh, he’d see to Cap, si 
to him as well as any man alive. 


X 

2 

i. wasn’t until the second summer that 
Bone Joe realized that Hortense Bil! 
wasn’t coming back, even with Ca 
down sick. A straw boss was running thi 
place, with Hippy living in the ranc! 
house and the doctor coming out ever 
week. Kidney trouble, some said. The 
could tell. Old Cap’d been walkin: 
stooped below the middle for month 
and looking the color of under-done bis 
cuits. That cigarette-smoking girl of h 

belonged to home. Somebody had ough 
to tell her what was what. Then it got 
around that Bone Joe had a man loo! 
her up in New York, found her married 
or that she’d better be. The next wec! 
he took over the Bills ranch. 

The day Joe Leems came out, Hipp 
padded the back seat of the old tourin 
car with quilts and bedding, helped Ca; 
in and let him hold the portrait of Dian: 
The front seat and the running boar 
he loaded with stovepipe and pots anc 
pans. Behind them came one of Ne 
Salzer’s trucks with an old stove, a fe\ 
books, and the piano that hadn’t beer 
opened for two years. 
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By evening they were settled in Bills 
Pocket, with the first smoke coming 
from the old shack that was thrown to- 
gether over twenty years ago a id was 
now mighty leaky and airish. Cap Bills 
wouldn’t let Hippy take out his pencil 
to write to the daughter. But some of 
the women folks saw to it that she knew, 
and so Hortense Bills came home. She 
must have brought a little money, be- 
cause Hippy drove in to Gaylor, hired 
carpenters, and had lumber hauled out 
for an ell of two rooms. Saturday night, 
the loafers were waiting thick along the 
street as the carpenters drew up in the 
center parking. Yeh, Tensy Bills was 
a-comin’ due, all right. They’d seen her 
man, too, one of them there pale potato 
sprouts, with hair light as a meadow full 
of tickle grass a-blowing, and wax- 
beany fingers. 

The night the baby came, Cap Bills’ 
tired old heart stopped. “The Lord 
giveth and the Lord taketh away,” the 
preacher said at the funeral. Everyone 
in the county able to be out seemed to 
be there, those who had worked for Cap 
standing in a knot off to the side, remem- 
bering the man he was. 

At the grave the old ranch cook and 
Nickie stood alone, the light wind lift- 
ing the thin gray hair of Hippy’s bowed 
head, ruffling the heavy blond waves 
above the boyish face of the young hus- 
band. At the end, Joe Leems came edg- 
ing up to stand beside them, his head 
sticking forward on his neck, his hat 
held against his stomach. As the old cook 
guided the sobbing Nickie away, he 
thought of those days when Hortense 
rode free over the hills. Even then the 
bone picker’s little eyes were after her, 
even before he had any paper against 
her father, long before he started wear- 
ing a tie to the ranch, a buzzard trying 
to fly as high as an eagle. 

Now Rutherford Bills was gone, and 
his fine, wide ranch was in the hands of 
Bone Joe, Mr. Joseph P. Leems. By the 
time the potash companies were all 
broke, he had taken over a county-seat 
bank, and foreclosed the paper until he 
owned half a of the smaller 
ranches that just couldn’t seem to com- 
pete with South American beef. He got 
most of the town of Gaylor, too, includ- 
ing the buildings housing the post office, 
the city headquarters, and the fire de- 
partment. 


dozen 


The backs of the menus at Leems 
Café listed the Leems hotel, pool hall, 
barber shop, filling station, garage, gro- 
cery and drygoods, hardware and un- 
dertaking, livery and feed, lumber and 
coal, insurance, loans and investments. 


Although he held 
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himself fairly 


straight when he remembered, inside he 
was still Bone Joe, even in his dark- 
green, belted-back suit, with a pink silk 
shirt, gray cowman’s hat, and a bulge 
in the back of his pants that was said to 
be twenty dollar bills, although nobody 
ever saw him break one. 

He had a room at the hotel, offices at 
the bank and the city hall, and a sort of 
a hole in the wall with outside stairs 
above the feed store. Inside was an old 
leather davenport, a_ rusty 
stove, much like that of his old dugout, 
and several pictures of Theda Bara on 
the wall. 

Women were giving him the eye now. 
Now and then a girl even slipped up the 
outside stairs to the room over the feed 
store, though it was generally some 
frightened little thing, sent because in- 
terest was due on a mortgage. 

Around the livery stable there was a 
lot of laughing. By golly, it sure looked 
like old Bone Joe couldn’t stand com- 
parison, keepin’ to them scared kids like 
he did. The story ran from the pitch 
players to the five-hundred club and the 
bridge-whist circle, growing as it went. 
Some thought it a mean shame, such 
young girls, but they weren’t in a posi- 
tion to do much complaining, just now, 
owing the man money themselves. The 
weekly paper at the county seat, where 
Bone Joe was horning in, gave half a 
column to the story, mostly just hinting, 
calling it “The Shame of Our Sister 
City.” By Thursday evening the paper 
was sold out. Those on the Friday mail 
deliveries got nothing, and the next week 
there was an apology, boxed in black, 
like an obituary, headed “upricut citTI- 
ZEN MALIGNED BY IDLE GOSSIP.” 

After that, Joe Leems had no more 
frightened night visitors in his room. In- 
stead, he took to driving out alone in the 
evenings. He was walking cockier, too, 
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as though the far pastures were pretty | 
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Visit tropic shores that gleam like gems 
blue Each 
sunny port presents an endless chain 
of 


venture. Each hour aboard your smart 





against the Caribbean. 


absorbing interest—gayety—ad- 
white turbo-electric liner is as delight- 


ful as Guest Cruise hospitality, engag- 
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ing company can make it with an 


outside, first class stateroom, out- 
door pool...a gay orchestra, sound 
movies and unrivalled menus. * + 7 + 
Every Saturday there’s a cruise from 
New York to Costa Rica with 2 calls 


at Havana, and a visit to the Panama 





Canal Zone (15 Days, $210 up) 

Every Wednesday a cruise to Puerto 
Colombia (Barranquilla) and Carta- 
gena, Colombia, S. A., with 2 calls at 
Kingston, Jamaica, B. W. I. and a 


visit to the Panama Canal Zone (15 


good. Then one night young Singer | 


came tearing up the rickety stairs, kick- 
ed the door in, and with his fingers on 
Bone’s scrawny throat, told him he’d 
cut his dirty heart out and throw it in 
his face if he didn’t let Ellie Melkorn 
alone. 

The next Sunday evening two cars 
full of white-robed figures stopped at 
the Melkorn place, dragged young 
Singer out of the kitchen where he was 
helping Ellie with the supper dishes, and 
later dumped him on his father’s porch, 
the skin stripped from his back with a 
bull whip. 

Hortense heard little about the ex- 
that the 
county seat. She did know that times 


citement swept Gaylor and 


were hard, farm (continued on page 56) 


Days—$210 up) {lternate Saturdays 

tours to the Highlands of Guatemala 
with calls at Santiago, Cuba and Hon- 
duras (26 days, all expenses $295 up). 
Ask about other services from New 


York, Philadelphia and New Orleans. 


GREAT WHITE FLEET 


Apply any Authorized Travel Agent or United Fruit Co. 
Pier 3 N.R. 07 632 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Also Chicago, New Orleans, Philadelphia, Boston 
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THE WORLD'S 
GREATEST MUSIC 


Build your own library of classical music 
at half the cost of stock phonograph rec- 
ords. Connect this new Presto recorder 
to your radio set. Tune in the music you 
like the best performed by your 
favorite musicians. Make phonograph 
records of their program as it comes 
over the air. Flip a switch and Presto 

the same machine plays the records 
back to you immediately. Presto records 
are permanent, play 100 times or more 
on any phonograph. Their tone quality 
matches the range of the finest instru- 


ments 

PRESTO RECORDERS 
ARE PORTABLE, 
SIMPLE 10 
OPERATE 












Prices Range From 


$98.50 


WRITE TODAY for illustrated catalog and 
the name of your nearest Presto deoler 














dignity, the flowing lines of the cherished heir. 
loom has been captured in all its pristine bea : 
. A Louise Pons creation — $235. 














PRESTO RECORDING CORP. 
249 W.55 St., N.Y. C. 








Music and Records 


Alec Templeton 5 extraordinary feats as musician and 


humorist . . . distinctive recordings of recent months 


_— perilously from paths which 
lead to the purest music of the 
16th, 17th, and 18th centuries (volume 
six of the incomparable L’Anthologie 
Sonore having been the most recent 
Gramophone Shop exploration) , the re- 
sourceful Messrs. Brogan and Tyler 
pluck another phonographic precedent 
from beneath the noses of the larger re- 
cording companies. This time their ex- 
cursion yields a collection of four discs, 
each side of which brims with the most 
uproarious and penetrating musical hu- 
mor you are apt to encounter anywhere 
today (Gramophone Shop “Varieties” 
set). And that, of course, would mean 
the presence of the inimitable Alec Tem- 
pleton, whose uncanny ear, adroit fin- 
gers, and piercing sense of the ridiculous 
provide an unexpected compensation for 
the depressing allurements of Radio 
City’s exaggerated Rainbow Room. 

Mr. Templeton’s amazing gifts have 
been exploited too infrequently in less 
exclusive quarters. If you have heard 
this English musician on broadcast pro- 
grams such as those of the RCA “Magic 
Key” Hour or Bing Crosby’s Kraft Mu- 
sic Hall you will need no further in- 
ducement to make a permanent ac- 
quaintance with his side-splitting satires. 
If, on the other hand, Mr. Templeton, 
his piano, and his astonishing vocal 
equipment have escaped your ears, by 
all means treat them to Impressions of 
Old-fashioned Italian Opera, wherein 
the vagaries (not so quaint) of the tra- 
ditional prima donna and leading tenor 
(the latter featured in the great tenor 
aria, fella Jello) are exposed with devas- 
tating mockery. 

A Trip Through a Music Conserva- 
tory, a tone picture inspired by the paro- 
dist’s student days at the Royal College 
of Music, London, and perhaps his most 
remarkable stunt, comes next. Here, with 
only one voice and ten fingers, Mr. Tem- 
pleton reproduces the cacophony in cor- 
ridors, the clash of a vocalizing tenor 
and an equally determined soprano, and 
brief visits to the chamber-music room 
and concert hall, with sly sidelights on 
thematic analysis and frequent rhythmic 
and tonal aberrations. 


“ 


Practically no phase of the invisible 
art escapes this musician who has been 
blind since birth. His Shortest Wag- 
nerian Opera, or “Through the Ring, 
Tristan, and Tannhduser in Three Min- 
utes,” is a penetrating caricature of leit- 
motifs, heldentenors, and heaving lovers 
which will delight the anti-Wagnerians 
no end, yet I suspect so ardent and in- 
corrigible an enthusiast as Lawrence Gil- 
man would find it completely irresistible. 
Impressions of Two German Lieder 
Singers is a honey. The “interpretative” 
art and familiar vocal mannerisms of 
Frau and Herr Herrmann Schéner will 
put you in stitches the fiftieth hearing 
no less than the first. 

Alec Templeton can ridicule the music 
of his own country as deliciously as that 
of another, and in The Lost Chord, 
“first as it was written by Sir Arthur 
Sullivan and then as it might have been 
written for one of the Gilbert and Sul- 
livan operas,” and in An Amateur Per- 
formance of Gilbert and Sullivan, he 
has confected his most hilarious parodies. 

The last record in this unusual set con- 
firms Mr. Templeton’s reputation as a 
pianist and composer of genuine dis- 
tinction. On the first side that historic 
harbinger of the jitterbug craze, The 
Music Goes ’Round and Around, is 
treated as a subject for a Mozart piano 
sonata, as Johann Strauss would have 
woven it into the texture of a Viennese 
waltz, and, most amazing of all, as 
George Frederick Handel might have 
posed it as an aria in a grand oratorio. 

The finale demonstrates Mr. Temple- 
ton’s mastery of an art practically neg- 
lected today. In an Improvisation on 
Five Varied Melodies he juxtaposes A 
Tisket, A Tasket, Mendelssohn’s Wed- 
ding March, The Lambeth Walk, M’Ap- 
pari from Martha, and Wagner’s Ride 
of the Valkyries with surprising con- 
trapuntal results. 

* 

Among the new records listed below 
as outstanding publications of recent 
months, attention is called to the splen- 
did recordings of ballet music, particu- 
larly to the Victor sets, inasmuch as these 
were released in a special broadside and 
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did not appear in the regular monthly 
announcements. 


Orchestra 


RICHARD Strauss: Symphonia Domestica. Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra con, Eugene Ormandy. 
Victor set No, M520. 

Weser: The Hebrid. Overture. London Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra con. Sir Thomas Beecham. 
Columbia No. 6g 400, 

Smetana: The Moldau; From Bohemia’s Meadows 

nd Forests. Czech Philharmonic Orchestra con. 
Rafael Kubelik. Victor set No. M523. 

Rossini: La Scala di Seti—Overture. B. B. C. 
Orchestra con. Arturo Toscanini. Victor No. 
5191. 

TsCHAIKOWSKY: The  Swan-Lake—Excerpts 
Ballet). London Philharmonic Orchestra con. 
\ntal Dorati. Columbia set No. 349. 

Cuasritr: Cotillon—Ballet. London Philhar- 
nonic Orchestra con. Antal Dorati. Columbia 
et No. X113. 

OrFreNnBACH: Gaité Parisienne—Ballet. London 
*hilharmonic Orchestra con. Efrem Kurtz. 
Columbia set No. X115. 

ScaRLATTI-Tommasinit: The Good-Humored 
Ladies—Ballet. London Philharmonic Orchestra 
on. Eugene Goossens. Victor set No. M512. 

Bizet: Jeux d’Enfants—Ballet. London Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra con. Antal Dorati. Victor 
et No. M510. 

ScuuMANN: Carnaval—Ballet. London Phil- 
iarmonic Orchestra con. Kugene Goossens. 


Victor set No. M51 3. 


Vocal 
Weser: Oberon—O-ean, du Ungeheuer. Kirsten 
Flagstad, soprano; Philadelphia Orchestra con. 
Eugene Ormandy. Victor No. 15244. 


Concerto 
ScHuMANN: Concerto in A minor, op. 54. Myra 
Hess, piano; orchestra con. Walter Goehr. 


Victor set No. M473. 


Chamber Music 


Hixnpemiru: Quartet No. 3, op. 22. Coolidge 
String Quartet. Victor set No. M524. 


—RICHARD GILBERT 


Clare Boothe 4 


continued from page 13 





caricature of Heywood Broun. Broun 
wrote an outraged column when The 
Women was produced, accusing the 
author not only of dull vulgarity but 
of attempting to “degrade the human 
race.” “It reminds me,” said Broun, 
“of nothing so much as an old stag story 
told after dinner by a lady who never 
quite got the point.” Miss Boothe, who 
never forgives her enemies, had the last 
word when she permitted Cindy Lou, 
the unreconstructed Rebel of her new 
success, to butt the radical columnist 
squarely in the belly. The curious thing 
is, nevertheless, that in the end the col- 
umnist comes off rather handsomely. 








Certainly his denunciation of the incipi- | 
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The World’s Greatest 


Orchestras are on 


VICTOR RECORDS 


You can choose the music, the 
composers, the conductors ... to 
hear whenever you please! 


Hear the NBC Symphony Orchestra 
under Toscanini... the Philadelphia 
Orchestra under Ormandy or Stokow- 
ski...the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony under Barbirolli...the Boston 
Symphony under Koussevitzky... all 
the great orchestras of the world 
under the various men who have con- 
ducted them in the past decade! The 
only way you can hear them whenever 
you wish is with Victor Records. In- 
struments for playing Victor Records 
range from the inexpensive RCA 
Victrola Attachment, shown below, to 


de luxe automatic record changing 
RCA Victrolas. One is shown at right. 





Play VICTOR and 
BLUEBIRD RECORDS 
Through Your Radio 





- 

Get $25.95 value, in Victor or Bluebird 

Records and RCA Victrola Attachment, 
for 314.95! 


Save $11.00...Get $14.95 (list price) RCA 
Victrola Attachment...$9.00 in any Victor 
or Bluebird Records you choose . . . $2.00 
subscription to Victor Record Review .. . 
Victor Record Society membership . . . for 
$14.95. RCA Victrola Attachment can be 
connected to any modern AC set at littl 
or no expense; plays Victor or Bluebird 
ords with full tone of set. 
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RCA Victrola U-134A with Automatic 
Record Changer and Electric Tuning 


Combines Victor Record and radio enter- 
tainment. Price includes $9.00 worth of any 
Victor or Bluebird Records you choose, 
other Victor Record Society benefits, RCA 


Victor Master Antenna. In $3 fp es 
mahogany, $365*,in walnut, se > 79) 
MUSICAL MASTERPIECES 
OF THE MONTH 


Suite for Strings (Purcell). Played by New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra, 
John Barbirolli, Conductor. Album M-533, 


[oe i «& * & & & $4.50 


Early Choral Music, sung by the Trapp Fam- 
ily Choir, the Austrian family of nobility 
whose American tour is bringing it tremen- 
dous acclaim. Album M-535, 10 sides $7.50 





Bluebird Records 
(Made by Victor 


For popular bands, new 


tunes, big hits! 








You can buy RCA Victrolas on C.1.T. easy payment plan, 

Any radio instrument is better with an RCA V wetor Master 

Antenna. *Price f.o.b. Camden, N. J., subject to change 
without notice. 


Listen to the “Magic Key of RCA” Sundays, 2 to 3 1’. M., 
E.S.T., on the NBC Blue Network. 





Combines Record and Radio Entertainment: A Service of the Radio Corporation of America 















OF and ON | 
PARK AVENUE 


Register at the Marguery and be 
of that New York which dwells 
in luxury on America’s most 
famous residential avenue. Yet 
pay no more than you would at a 
less distinguished establishment. 


Relax in spacious rooms, sur- 
rounded by the tasteful appoint- 
ments of a fine private home, 
enhanced by faultless service. 
Enjoy food in the great tradition 
in the Marguery Restaurant or 
in the privacy of your own room. 


Single Rooms from $5.00 
Double Rooms from $7.00 
Suites from $10.00 


THE HOTEL MARGUERY 


270 Park Avenue at 47th Street. New York 





ent Fascism of the South is the finest | 
speech in the play | 

Recently the notion has developed 
that Miss Boothe is consciously or un- 
consciously a Left Wing playwright. | 
She has read about that too and is not 
averse to finding social significance in 
her own works. Indeed, with what must 
be adept hindsight, she has now come 
to the conclusion that Kiss the Boys 
Goodbye is not merely a travesty on the 
movies but a literary casket in which 
there is cleverly concealed the warning 
that when Fascism comes, it will come 
from the South. 

The socially minded may hear in the 
Boothe plays the distant thunder of 
tumbrels, but I don’t think the play- 
wright hears them. It is more realistic to 
hazard the opinion that her personal 
animosities, and not economic presci- 
ence, set the pitch note for her diatribes. 
She has a tidy wit, but her perspective 
seems confused and undirected. Her 
wisecracks seem to indicate that she has 
contempt and hatred for not merely the 
group she professes to satirize but for 
the whole human race. No character 
who does not have a case of moral 
measles or a certification of spiritual 
bankruptcy need apply for work in the 
theaters where she holds forth. Her 
women are sluts, backbiters, or dumb- 
bells. Her men are androgynes, lechers, 
or sots. 





IV 
_ BootHe and Henry R. Luce 


were married in 1935, just two days 
after the inauspicious opening of her 
first Broadway play. Five years earlier, 
Vanity Fair published a photograph of 
Luce in the department headed “We 
Nominate for the Hall of Fame.” The 
caption under it was written by Miss 
Boothe and read as follows: 

“Because he originated the news- 
magazine idea; because at the age of 32 
he is the successful editor and publisher 
of Time and Fortune magazines; be- 
cause he was born in China; because he 
was once a humble newspaper reporter 
on the Chicago Daily News; and lastly 
because he claims that he has no other 
interests outside of his work and that his 
work fills his working hours.” 

Miss Boothe had not met Henry Luce. 
In 1933 they were introduced at a 
party, argued fiercely over magazine 
editing, and parted irritably. Two years 
later they met again at an Elsa Maxwell 
soiree. A possibly apocryphal version 
of this encounter has it that the blunt- 
spoken Luce came across the room, sat 
down beside Miss Boothe, and said: 
“You are the woman I am going to 








marry.” The lady agreed to let him call 








Wenn? 
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PARK AVE. AT 34th ST., N.Y. 


One room suites with step- 
down living room, fully 
equipped windowed kitch- 
en, large closets, slideaway 
beds and dressing room, 
offering infinitely more 
charm and livability than 
the ordinary hotel room 





Also two and three room 





suites of marked superior- 


—— — 





ity. Very moderate rates 
SUPERB RESTAURANT 
WM. A. WHITE & SONS, Managing Agent 
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Opening through its own passage- 
way directly into Grand Central 
Terminal, the Hotel Roosevelt of- 
fers you perfect convenience on 
your arrival in New York ... And 
because of its location at the heart 
of Manhattan’s great mid-town sec- 
tion, it affords the same kind of 
convenience for all outside activi- 


ties .. . Doubly handy and doubly 
enjoyable ... Large outside rooms, 


with both tub and shower—from $5. 


HOTEL 
ROOSEVELT 
BERNAM G. HINES, Monaging Director 


MADISON AVE. AT 45th ST., NEW YORK 
Direct Entrance to Grand Central Terminal 


ONLY 20 MINUTES BY EXPRESS SUBWAY TO THE WORLD'S FAIR 
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How 


a famous 





, ON a . 
Scribner Quiz 


It wasn’t the regular Quiz... it was 
one submitted to us by a couple of 
smart Scribner subscribers in search 
of a place to live . . . and they 
searched our very soul in the 
process. This is what they asked 
us . . . and what we answered: 


WILL OUR ROOMS be comfortable, 
colorful, airy . . . the kind we'd like to 
see at the end of a tiring day? Have 
they a private bath? .. YES INDEED! 


WILL OUR SURROUNDINGS be at- 
tractive so that we can take pride in en- 
tertaining our friends? . INDEED YES! 


WILL WE HAVE A CHOICE of restau- 
rants, so we can eat well but simply 
when we're short, and on the grand scale 
when we're flush? ... YES INDEED! 


HOW ABOUT CONVENIENCE? Are 
transportation facilities right at our door? 
Can we walk to theatres, museums, smart 
shops ? e: >: INDEED YES! 


PHYSICAL WELL-BEING is important 
to us. Do you have a gym and a swim- 
ming pool? A roof garden where we can 
get sun and exercise? .. YES INDEED! 


WE WANT RELAXATION too .. . have 
you a library, a place where we can prac- 
tice our music? Will we meet new and 
interesting people? ...INDEED YES! 


AND IS ALL THIS WITHIN OUR 
BUDGET? .-. YES INDEED! 


MUST WE BE MEMBERS in order to 
live at the Club? - -» INDEED NO! 


Our score was perfect. 












The young wo- —RATES— 
men moved right Singles 
in...and now DAILY 
they’re enjoying $2.50 to $4.00 
life as only resi- $12 te $20 
dents of this fa- , 

mous club can. (} | Doubles 
Why don’t you $4.00 to $5.00 
write today for WEEKLY 
our attractive $15 to $24 
booklet ? 














ward they were married. 

Miss Boothe writes in longhand and 
has been known to turn out a rough 
draft of a play in three days. Most of 
her work is done at the 7000-acre plan- 
' tation at Moncks Corner, which is some 
|forty miles from Charleston. She out- 
raged the local gentry when she intro- 
duced modern architecture into the land 
of the azalea and the engaged pilaster, 
but once again she had the last word. 
, Edward D. Stone’s design for the guest 
| houses won the medal for domestic ar- 


New York Architectural League. 

Clare Boothe has many virtues. She 
is a patient and painstaking workman. 
Those who have been associated with 
her in the theater say that she is ame- 
nable to criticism and has never, even in 
the nerve-shattering times of rehearsal, 
shown the slightest demonstration of 
temperament. She is always ready to re- 
vise a scene, tailor an ineffective situa- 
tion, and to turn out new lines endlessly. 
In her own person she is calm, con- 
tained, energetic, financially generous, 
and a charming hostess. 

The fact remains that the metropoli- 
tan scene is dotted with people who dis- 
like her intensely. This attitude, so far 
as an investigator can determine, has no 
rational explanation. Envy undoubtedly 
has something to do with it—Cinder- 
ella’s shoe seems to have been an exact 
fit for the little girl who met Mrs. Bel- 
mont—but it must be something more 
than envy since people equally success- 
ful find her difficult to love. When she 
Robert 
Sherwood on the opening night of Abe 
Lincoln in Illinois, Dorothy Parker 
asked: “And just how did she sign her 
message—Clare Wilkes Booth?” 

As a person and as a Miss 
Boothe seems to be a triumph of planned 
economy. She is a military genius in 


wired her congratulations to 


writer 


skirts, outlining her strategies before the 
occasion for strategy arises, taking noth- 
ing for granted, gambling all on her in- 
telligence. This is evident in her plays; 
her wit is at its best in the exchange and 
examination of ideas. Emotional con- 
tent is lacking, possibly because Miss 
Boothe not only eschews the luxury of 
emotion but denies its validity. Many 


people feel in her a curious reserve that 


her closest associates have never seen her 
with her defenses down, or completely 
unself-conscious. It is as though she had 
fought her way to success in the face of 
a concerted opposition and, with success 
achieved, could not unlearn the lesson 





of trusting no one but herself. 


next afternoon. A few months after- | 


chitecture at the 1937 exhibition of the | 





they resent and do not understand. Even | 





ACCLAIMED 


by the critics as the most com- | 
plete and authoritative Musical 
Encyclopedia in a single volume. 













HENDRIK WILLEM 
VAN LOON says — 
“About the handiest 
sort of book that could 
be published for the 
general public. I have 
(after the habit of my 
tribe) looked with 
happy anticipation 
for possible errors. A 
most diligent search 
has failed to reveal 
any.” 
WALTER 

DAMROSCH says — 


“A remarkable contri- 
bution to the litera- 
ture on music. It will, 
I am sure, become a 
part of every music 
lover's library... a 
picture of the art of 
music which is clear 
and comprehensive.” 


THE INTERNATIONAL 


CYCLOPEDIA OF MUSIC 
AND MUSICIANS 


OSCAR THOMPSON, Editor-in-Chief 


WIDE RANGE OF CONTENTS 7 


HE INTERNATIONAL CYCLOPEDIA OF MUSIC AND 

MUSICIANS surpasses all other single-volume 
works in the field in completeness of information and 
detail of subject matter. It covers the entire field of 
musical knowledge, including composers, conductors, 
singers, artists, chamber music, symphony, oratorio, 
opera, ballet, musical instruments and terms, radio, 
jazz, etc.... presented in a concise, authoritative 
manner, and arranged for quick, easy reference, 


BRILLIANT CONTRIBUTORS 
More than 60 of the 


“THE BIG 
BLUE BOOK” 
Size 8”x 1114”, bulk 
34”. 2,304 pages. 
Cross - referenced. 
Bound in blue 
legal buckram for 
a lifetime of serv- 
ice. Genuine gold 
stamping, Weight, 
10 Ibs. 




















foremost musical critics of 
Europe and America, including Ernest Newman, 
Olin Downes, E. J. Dent, Pitts Sanborn, Henry 
Pruniéres, Edwin Evans and others, have contributed 
articles, making this the most authoritative musical 
compendium in our language. $12.50 


SEE IT AT YOUR BOOKSTORE 
DODD, MEAD & CO., NEW YORK 





FRENCH In your own home learn to speak 
GERMAN 
SPANISH 


any of 23 languages by just lis- 
native teachers the 
world-famous LINGUAPHONE 
Method quick, easy yet thorough 
and sound. Send for Booklet and 


7 Days FREE Trial. 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
6° Be a ee ee le 
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S4000 


Magazine, in 
ration with Random House, Ine., 
is offering the five 
best Short Novels submitted before 
May 


tails write: 


Scribner's collabo- 


S800 each for 


ist, 1939. For complete de- 


Short Novel Competition 
SCRIBNER’s MAGAZINI 
570 Lexington Avenue, New York 
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Wines, Spirits, and Good Living 


| 
| Five ways of preparing the Milk Punch... American cured ham 


|baked in domestic red wine... the quality of post-repeal beer 


Recipe I. (For immediate consum} 











A distinguished hotel 
favored by temporary 


New Yorkers. 


Socially correct and 
centrally convenient. 
... Most unusual rooms 
and suites... some 
with serving pantries. 


Famous 


THEODORE’S 


Restaurant 
Transiently from $4 a day 


J. S. Walz, Manager 








| HERE’s both food and drink in a 
milk punch, and it is as good hot as 


| it is cold, hence that famous yet often 

misunderstood concoction belongs pos- 
sibly more than any other in this de- 
partment. Furthermore, there seems to 
| be considerable doubt as to what goes 
| into the drink, to judge by recent letters 
| from ScriBNER’s readers. There can be 
no question that the American idea of 
the drink is the best of all. Many of the 
mixtures appearing in recent recipe 
| books and copied from foreign publica- 
tions should be avoided, for milk and 
alcohol do not always mix well. 

The season for hot milk punches will 
soon be at an end, hence one recipe of 
that type is sufficient: 

Boil together a quart of milk, four 
| ounces of sugar, a small stick of cinna- 
| mon, and the peel of one lemon. Then 
| beat together the yolks of three eggs and 
the white of one; add the boiling com- 

pound gradually and keep stirring the 
mixture while you pour into it a wine- 
glassful of rum. Serve hot. 

Cold milk punches are, to my way of 
| thinking, far more interesting, not only 
| during the warm-weather months, but 
|all year around. The following recipes 
| present a further advantage, inasmuch 
|} as some of them may be prepared sev- 
|eral days and even weeks before they 
'are to be served. 


tion) All cold milk punches, whethe 
made with brandy, rum, or whiskey, a1 
prepared alike, by mixing a glass ¢ 
milk with one gill of the liquor selected 
adding a spoonful of sugar, and shakin 
well, with as much ice as the shaker wil 
hold. 

Recipe IT, Warm two quarts of wat 
and one of new milk, then mix then 
well together and sweeten with loa 
sugar. Rub a few lumps of sugar on 
lemon peel, put them into a jug wit! 
the above and half a pint of lemon juic« 
stirring the mixture well as it is poure: 
in. Then add one quart of old brandy 
Strain and bottle off, and in col 
weather it will keep a fortnight. 

Recipe III. Dissolve two and one-ha 
pounds of sugar in one gallon of cok 
spring water; add thereto a quarter of 
pint of orange-flower water, with th 
juice of twenty limes and eight oranges. 
Stir well together; pour in one quart ¢ 
boiling milk and add three bottles of ok 
brandy and a like quantity of orang: 
brandy shrub. Strain and serve, or bott! 
off. 

Recipe IV. This calls for the followin 
ingredients: Three bottles of rum, on 
of sherry, three pounds of lump suga 
the rinds of six lemons and the juice ¢ 
twelve, and one full quart of boilin 
milk. Mix and let it stand for thre 
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»valaces of the Atlantic and Pacific .. . on all the 
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the order of the discriminating traveler. For the - m 
1 jigger of Three-Star Hennessy 
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quality, bouquet and “clean” taste that make "Sigs yp 

fd i ; 3 ice cubes ¢ Plain soda water 

Chree-Star Hennessy the preferred liqueur 
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months. Then rebottle and lay the bot- 
tles on their sides in the cellar. 

Having tasted American cured ham 
in almost every form, a New York reader 
wants to know how he can cook it in 
domestic wine from his own home state. 
The following is one of my favorite 
recipes, and the wine to be used may be 
any claret type from the vineyards of 
New York in the Finger Lakes district: 

Select a small ham, not too lean and 
not too fat, and soak it overnight. Clean 
and place in a large kettle of cold water, 
and bring to a boil quickly. Allow to 
simmer for about three hours until 
nearly tender. Then remove the skin 
carefully and place in a roasting pan. 

Make a broth of one and one-half 
quarts of strong stock and one bottle of 
red wine, one tablespoonful of sugar, 
three cloves, and a few small onions. 
Bring this broth to a boil and strain 
over the ham in the roasting pan. 

Bake in moderately hot oven, basting 
often for about one-half to three-quar- 
ters of an hour until brown and shiny. 
Remove ham to a hot platter. 

Strain the sauce remaining in the pan, 
add a few drops of lemon juice and a 
glass of Madeira. Allow to heat thor- 
oughly and serve in gravy boat. 

If desired, a very little brown flour 
may be added, but it is preferable not 
to thicken further this delicious sauce. 


Ask Mr. Fougner 


Question: What is the difference be- 
tween a Tom Collins and a Gin Fizz? 

Answer: The two drinks are made 
in the same way with the same ingredi- 
ents: —juice of one lemon, two spoonfuls 
of powdered sugar, one jigger of gin, 
and soda. The sole difference is that for 
the Tom Collins a larger glass is used. 

Question: How do you explain the 
fact that no one can drink as many 
glasses of present-day lager beer as of 
the pre-Volstead variety? Is it true that 
the beer is not as good as it used to be 
and that its alcoholic content is lower? 

ANswER: No, it is not true. If your 
gustatory capacity has not been corrupt- 
ed by your interim prohibition experi- 
ence, you will find a number of fine 
beers that are as deserving of praise as 
any you found before the dry era. 

The brewers of fame and reputation 
are making the same beers they did be- 
fore prohibition and in the same way. 
Good lager beer varies in alcoholic con- 
tent, from approximately 3.6 to 6 per 
cent of alcohol by volume, depending 
entirely upon its type. Alcohol is an in- 
cidental constituent of beer, not a meas- 
ure of excellence.—G. SELMER FouGNER 
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Books 


Books of battle ... Woodrow Wilson, Vol. VI ... Medi- 


eval fantasy and fantastic realism ... report on crim 


Military 

Despite its fine writing, Liddell Hart’s 
Through the Fog of War (Random 
House, $2.50) is a disappointing rehash, 
in line of afterthought, of previously 
published historical commentaries. 

Worst of all, and Captain Hart can- 
not be blamed for this, is the misleading 
blurb—“Before you decide what diplo- 
matic policy you think the United States 
should pursue, read Through the Fog 
of War.” If interested in that subject, 
read, instead, George Fielding Eliot’s 
The Ramparts We Watch (Reynal & 
Hitchcock, $3), a thesis on national de- 
fense of these United States by an au- 
thor who knows his subiect. Logical in 
presentation, sound in analysis, shrewd 
in conclusions—debatable though they 
may be in some detail—Major Eliot’s 
book fills a real need. Here we have for 
once a realistic summary of our military 
situation in the Western hemisphere, 
bare of idealistic claptrap, shorn of the 
half-truth camouflage so frequently sur- 
rounding arguments upon this subject. 

As keystone of his presentation, Eliot 
proves the necessity for sea power to the 
United States with its ocean frontiers. 
Stressing the importance of Pan-Ameri- 
can defense, he brings out the strategic 
value of the Caribbean area, writes il- 
luminatingly of the Pacific situation. No 
saber-rattling this, but a dispassionate 
weighing of factors to be considered in 
the wide viewpoint of national strategy 
upon which military policy must be 
based if sane, balanced national defense 
is to be attained. 

The bibliography is excellent, the in- 
dex adequate. The three maps give 
graphic representation of the problems 
involved. The Ramparts We Watch 
belongs certainly in the hands of every 
citizen interested in the whys and where- 
fores of national defense—a subject of 
vital import these days. 

Whosoever has dipped thus far should 
go one step further and read The Com- 
ing Struggle for Latin America, by 
Carleton Beals (Lippincott, $3), a most 
interesting though somewhat alarming 
estimate of the situation today south of 


the Rio Grande. Mr. Beals relates a sti) 
ring tale of intrigue and power politic 
being played, he asserts, by Europe: 
and Asiatic nations with Latin-Amerj 
can land and resources as stakes, agains 
an Uncle Sam whose real motives h 
paints in somewhat dubious colors. 
Too bad it is that Mr. Beals has adopt 
ed a partisan attitude (although fi 
what group is not readily ascertair 
able), 
his facts—rich enough in 
Nonetheless, such chapters as “Th 
Mikado Looks South,” “Swastika Ove 
the Andes,” “The Black Shirts March,’ 
“The British Lion Retreats,” and “Re 
Star South” answer such of the kin t 
Didymus as wonder why the Unite: 
States should maintain a navy stron: 
cnough to command the seas. 
—Mayor R. Ernest Dupuy 


Biography 

Diversity rather than quantity mark 
the mid-winter biography. At the hea 
of the list stands the seventh volume of 
Ray Stannard Baker’s Woodrow Wilsor 
Life and Letters (Doubleday, Doran 
$5), which covers the exciting perio 
from America’s declaration of war to th 
end of February, 1918, when the greates 
of the German offensives was in th 
making. Mr. Baker’s method is that em 
ployed in earlier volumes—a_ republica 
tion of all the essential documents wit! 
2 minimum of comment. As the docu 
ments pile up during the War years, th 
work takes on more and more the na 
ture of a source book; but if detail ox 


tainting somewhat the flavor ¢ 
themselves 


casionally swamps interest, the value o! 
the Life to the historian increases. Bak« 
in the end will outdo Nicolay and Hay’ 
portrayal of an earlier wartime presi 
dent. It was from President Lincoln’ 
mistakes that Mr. Wilson learned th 
necessity of choosing a competent gen 
eral-in-chief, whom he would require t! 
politicians and the bureaucrats to leav 
alone. How President Wilson contrive: 
this, and how gradually he learned o 
the secret treaties that were to plague th 
conference at Versailles are the mo 
important disclosures in this volume. 
The World War from another angle i 
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presented in The Captains and the 
kings Depart (Scribners, $7.50), the 
collected letters and journals of the sec- 
ond Viscount Esher for 1910—30. The 
work, which is unobtrusively edited and 
admirably printed, has been likened to 
Greville’s memoirs, but the resemblance 
is superficial. Greville was far more in- 
quisitive than Esher and less easily bored. 
He recorded currents; Esher dealt more 
with the daily ebb and flow. While there 
; much of interest and something of 
permanent historical value in the Vis- 
count’s correspondence, it is essentially 

mirror of the mind of Edwardians who 
lived through the World War. 

If it is variety of mind one wishes to 
urvey, Sir Herbert Grierson’s Sir Walter 
‘cott, Bart. (Columbia, $4.50) presents 

contrast and a riddle. Why the most 
Scottish of all novelists should have been 
he least Scottish of businessmen remains 

mystery even when Grierson’s scholarly 
00k is closed. With infinite patience, 
hough sometimes in a stiff and crabbed 
‘yle, Sir Herbert traces all Scott’s finan- 
‘al dealings with his publishers and 
sinters, but he has to content himself 
vith the view that a “dualism pervaded 
Scott’s life as well as his work.” An im- 
nense amount of research is compressed 
nto some 300 pages of text. Sir Herbert 
demonstrates clearly that Lockhart’s bi- 
graphy of Scott needs rewriting. He 
might not care, at seventy-two, to under- 
ake that task himself, but if he would 
do for Lockhart’s text what Birkbeck 
Hill did for Boswell’s Johnson, he would 
make every student of Sir Walter Scott 
his debtor. 

A Scotland transplanted to America is 
the scene of the altogether charming 
memoirs of Elizabeth Randolph Preston 
Allan, A March Past (Dietz, $2.50). 
Mrs. Allan spent her girlhood in Lexing- 
ton, Virginia, stronghold of Southern 
Calvinism, during the years when the 
youth of that town recruited Jackson’s 
foot cavalry, and old “Jack” himself 
wrote often to her father, and, later, 
when General Lee was president of 
Washington College. Mrs. James Ches- 
nut, Mrs. Clement Clay, and Mrs. Roger 
Pryor demonstrated long ago that in the 
realm of letters the women have been 
more persuasive than the men in present- 
ing the Confederate cause. Mrs. Allan 
deserves to be listed with those three. 

—Douc.as §S. FREEMAN 
Fiction 

With gay originality and genuine 
charm T. H. White has told the story 
of King Arthur’s boyhood in The Sword 


n the Stone (Putnam, $2.50). Much of 
the gaiety comes from the deliberate 
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Fay has an Olde Tea Shoppe in her en- 
chanted castle, and Sir Ector is an M. F. 
H. Merlyn, Arthur’s tutor, lives back- 
ward in time and keeps remembering 


things which he realizes nobody else can | 


know about because they have not yet 
been invented. There is gaiety, too, in 
the realistic account of King Pellinore 
hunting, purely out of habit, for the 
Beast Glatissant, and of his clumsy, con- 


ventional duels with Sir Grummore. Mr. | 
White makes fun of the Middle Ages 


Mark Twain did. But Mr. 
White is an erudite medievalist who ap- 
pears to know a great deal about the 
daily life of that remote England, and 
everything about falconry. As a part of 
Arthur’s education Merlyn turns the boy 
into a hawk and lets him pass the night 
with the hawks in the mews, listening to 
their talk. It is rather like being at an 
officers’ mess. At other times Arthur be- 


much as 


comes an owl, a snake, a perch, and his 
experiences are both imaginative and 
oddly convincing. Fanciful as the story 
sounds when reported in brief, it is when 
read neither absurd nor hard to accept, 
any more than Alice in Wonderland is. 
In fact, this is that kind of book, and 
one of the best of its kind since Lewis 
Carroll. 


Fiction is an elastic term. It applies as | 


properly to Kressman Taylor’s Address 
& Schuster, $1), 
which is no more than a short story, as 
to Eric Lowe’s Salute to Life (Reynal & 
Hitchcock, $2.50), 


ramic novel of modern Australia. Mrs. 


Unknown (Simon 


a full-bodied pano- 


Taylor’s story is an invented document 
of the present day. Two German-Amer- 
icans have been business partners in San 
Francisco, and life-long friends. One of 


them, an “Aryan,” has returned to 


Munich; the other, a Jew, has remained | 


Their whole 


series of 


in California. 


emerges 


history 
from a letters ex- 
changed between them from November, 
to March, 1934. Rarely has so 


much been told in so few words: corrup- 


1932, 


tion, vengeance, and a terrible poetic 
justice. Phyllis Bottome’s Danger Signal 

Little, Brown, $2.50) is a case history 
dealing with a murder. Only, in this case 


the action lies chiefly in the mind of a | 


woman who is in the grip of an impulse 
to murder her former lover. The prob- 
lem is solved by an enlightened woman 
psychiatrist, and the solution makes up 
an interesting though not quite distin- 
guished novel. Alec Waugh’s Going 
Their Own Ways (Farrar & Rinchart, 
$2.50) is in effect a group of case his- 
tories of the varied marriages of the 
members of a single family. Not brilliant, 
or in the long run perhaps important, 


anachronisms in the story. Morgan the | 
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Snow fields and Alpine meadows 
to explore on Mt. Rainier and Mt. 
Baker; bathing on Pacific Ocean 
beaches; wilderness trails on the 
Olympic Peninsula; romantic 
waterfront towns; sailings to Brit- 
ish Columbia and Alaska. Write 
for free booklet, ‘Pacific North- 
west Vacation Suggestions ” 
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There’s a whole world of wonders 
in this oldest and largest of our 
National Parks. See it at its best 
by entering via scenic Gallatin 
Gateway; &5 extra miles of 
glorious mountain motoring 
without extra cost. Write for free 
“Yellowstone” booklet describ- 
ing low cost tours. 
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Roll smoothly through a glorious 
panorama of forests and moun- 
tain ranges on this famous trans- 
continental train. 656 thrilling 
electrified miles open 
cbservation cars through rugged 
Montana canyon, over the Con- 
tinental Divide and westward 
through the Bitter Roots. Air con- 
ditioned comfort in every class 
of accommodations. Grand food 
at low prices. And low fares 
everywhere West. Let our travel 
experts help plan your western 
vacation or yourtriptoeither Fair. 


F.N. Hicks, Pass’r Traffic Manager 
Room 204, Union Station, Chicago, Il. 
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but for the time being serious, sympa- 
thetic, and intelligent. 

William Faulkner has created and 
peopled a world for his novels, and his 
own unmistakable tone and style. You 
feel this from the first page of The Wild 
Palms (Random House, $2.50) increas- 
ingly to the powerful end. It seems to me 
that his style is still unfortunate, with its 
twistings and turnings. Its melodies often 
enrich the story, but as often slow it up. 
A few feathers on an arrow serve to bal- 
ance it and direct its flight. Some of 
Mr. Faulkner’s sentences move like ar- 
rows smothered in feathers. Yet as a 
whole The Wild Palms is the straightest 
story he has told so far in a novel. Strictly 
speaking, it is two stories. One is of a 
doctor who runs away from his life into 
a torrent of illicit and fatal love. The 
other is of a runaway convict who is 
caught by a Mississippi flood and so 
handled by it that he returns to prison as 
to a joyful haven. The two stories do 
not touch but run parallel in a sort of 
moral counterpoint. This love is as irre- 
sistible and as implacable as this river. 
The Wild Palms is a double story of hu- 
man obsession and overwhelming nature, 
one made as exciting and as frightening 
as the other. —Cari Van Doren 
Mysteries 

The literary crime wave of 1939 has 
got under way with bounce and gusto, 
and several highly meritorious murders 
have already been committed. 

The Rhadamanthine Doctor Thorn- 
dyke is at his magisterial best in The 
Stoneware Monkey, by R. Austin Free- 
man (Dodd, Mead, $2). Although the 
book is made up of several narratives by 
different people, the sum total is satis- 
factory, and the puzzle is excellent. 
There is considerable skulduggery afoot 
in its pages, with the remains of one 
victim turning up in the shape of a 
calcined finger bone and some bits of 
porcelain teeth salvaged from a potter’s 
furnace. The ultimate, and startling, dis- 
covery clears up two murders and eluci- 
dates the mystery of the hideous simian 
from which the story takes its name. All 
details are painstakingly worked out, 
and though there are few pyrotechnics, 
the story marches. 

Arrogant Alibi, by C. Daly King 
(Appleton, $2), attempts the most dif- 
ficult of all mystery-story devices—name- 
ly, the disintegration of the multiple 
alibi. And it succeeds amazingly well. 
Though Freeman Wills Crofts is the 
undisputed dean of the alibi mechani- 
cians, Mr. King is well forward. Further- 
more, he has two related crimes to clear 
up—the murder of a great Egyptologist’s 


56 


widow, Mrs. Timothy, and that of Elisha 
Spingler, a co-worker of the late Doctor 
Timothy. When the vorpal blades go 
snicker-snack Michael Lord, a New York 
Police Inspector, and his close friend, 
Doctor Pons, an “integrative psycholo- 
gist,” are luckily present in the musty 
residence-museum to apprehend the ar- 
rogant slayer. It all adds up to an in- 
genious, carefully planned, and highly 
literate tale for the advanced student in 
literary detection. 

Speaking of that old master in crime, 
Freeman Wills Crofts, behold! here he 
is with an excellent yarn for adult 
minds, Antidote to Venom (Dodd, Mead, 
$2). The story is different in manner and 
approach from The Cask—indeed, it is 
a detective story written backwards, 
somewhat in the manner of the tales in 
Austin Freeman’s The Singing Bone. 
But for all its patent heterodoxy, it ranks 


1e Joe and th 


inued 


produce down, war mortgages coming 
due, ex-service men out of work, and 
everybody looking for a whipping boy, 
somebody to blame. But thoughts of 
half-soles and sugar and flour in Bills 
Pocket shut out the world as surely as its 
ring of hills stood against the far sky. 
They might sell the place, have a five- 
hundred-dollar debt left over, no home, 
and no carfare to Nickie’s old job in 
New York. And even when he could 
work steady, it wasn’t much. If they 
stayed here his white skin might darken, 
his body grow stronger, his heart pound 
less. And Hippy needn’t be weaned off 
the range. 

By the time baby Diane was six 
months old, Hortense was back in over- 
alls, much like all the other summers out 
here. But this time it wasn’t play, this 
time she was out showing a hired man 
where to break up spring sod for a big 
garden, a plot of potatoes, sweet corn, 
and an acre of white beans against the 
doctor's bills and the undertaker’s. She 
watched the man closely, for after this 
there would be no money for help. 

Evenings, she worked out the plant- 
ings with Hippy, crippled up with rheu- 
matism, not getting around much in 
damp weather any more, and talking as 
though he hadn’t been limping for thirty 
years. But even in a wheel chair, Hippy 
would be handy as a silver dollar. 


high in the current output. Viper venon 
causes the death of Professor Burnaby: 
but, the fiendish subtlety of the murdere: 
notwithstanding, our old friend, Inspec- 
tor French of Scotland Yard, does ai 
excellent bit of deduction. Here is 
masterpiece of its kind, wherein th 
reader has no temptation to turn to the 
last page because the author lets him in 
on the secret long before the doughty 
Inspector arrives. But don’t let that in- 
novation prejudice you. 

Greetings and a hearty welcome to 
Margaret Erskine, a newcomer in the 
mystery field. The Limping Mar 
(Doubleday, Doran, $2) is a well-writ- 
ten, well-constructed document, far su- 
perior to the usual thriller. Despite its 
overemphasis on the eerie and the leg- 
endary, I commend the book, and hope 
fully await future forays into crime by 


—S. S. Van DINE 


the same author. 


Smokin’ Woman 


Sometimes, after a good day, Nickie 
sang a gay little song or two that his 
mother had taught him, his mother who 
died wishing for her native Pyrenees. 
Sometimes he played a little, too, Cho- 
pin or Debussy, reaching out suddenly 
to pull Hortense from her sewing to the 
piano bench. Her hands were clumsy 
now, and calloused, but she learned not 
to object, since the time Nickie snatch- 
ed up his cap and ran out into the night. 

“T can’t bear to see these things hap- 
pening to you,” he cried out to the dark- 
ness when Hortense came to bring him 
in from the cold. And although he sat 
quietly enough the rest of the evening, 
his heart pounded like Hippy’s hammer 
on the old plowshare. 

He couldn’t do much heavy work, but 
with all the new-turned breaking handy, 
he finally got a sod fireplace and chim- 
ney up at the far end of the living room, 
snaking the blocks into place with the 
old pinto that once carried Hortens 
over all the hills. Well-plastered, inside 
and out, with alkali mud, it was nic¢ 
for the long evenings. They made 
party of the first fire, and a poem. 

But Nickie knew such things wouldn’t 
buy so much as a box of matches or : 
pound of sugar and so he tried desper- 
ately to learn to be helpful outside 
Without money for coal and with al- 
most no trees in the country, he becam« 
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the fuel provider of Bills Pocket, vice- | 


president in charge of cow chips as he 


called it. During the summer he dotted | 


the old feed grounds west of the 
with neat little cocks to be hauled in 
when the team was free. The 
longed to Joe Leems now, 
times he drove around that way to sce 
the cow-chip picker Tensy Bills had 
married. But Nickie just waved his hand 
in greeting and dragged his old tub on. 


land be- 


In spite of all the care and hoeing | 


Hortense could give to her gardening, 
the first years didn’t yield much for 
sale except sweet corn and potatoes, the 
surer crops. One September an early 
frost blackened half her beans, 
a long job of sorting for winter evenings. 
Next, the hail took all the early planting, 
pounding the melon vines into the 
ground. Then the drought. Yet they 
managed, even paid a little on the debts, 
until the fall Nickie got sick. 

One cold fall day he stayed out cow- 
chip picking through a slow drizzle that 
chilled him completely before Hortense 
came to the hill to call. Scolding that he 
hadn’t hurried home to get dry, she held 
his hand under the warm sleeve of her 
jacket, 


his fingers ice against her side, 


until she couldn’t stand it any longer. | 


Yet as soon as she started to run she re- 
membered and tried to slow down, 
Nickie jogged right along to the crest of 
the road turning into Bills Pocket. Puff- 
ing a little, he stopped to point ahead 
for Hortense to see. 
the smoke of Hippy’s baking spread in a 
thin blue haze along the hills, while over 
it the breaking clouds of evening hung 
in yellow folds, burning the windows of 


but 


Across from them, 


their home to a golden light. In a flood | 


| of happiness Hortense pressed her cheek 


| to Nickie’s wet 
igainst him. Then she hurried him along | 





coat as he held her 
the wet road to the house. 

That night Nickie was restless and by 
morning he was feverish and sick. Two 
days later it was pneumonia, with Hor- 
tense having to admit to the doctor that 
he had been refused by the army—wet 
lungs and an unreliable heart. 

It was late spring before Nickie was 


out again, keeping to the sunny side of 


the house pretty much of the time, with 
a knitted scarf crossed over his chest, the 
skin of his high, thin nose stretched tight 


and shiny. By this time Hortense showed | 


the strain of the winter-long nursing, 


even with all the help Hippy, limping | - 
While | 
Nickie was still only a long skeleton un- 


around on a cane, could give. 


der the blankets, little Diane came down 
with the whooping cough, and the doc- 
tor, not paid out yet for Cap Bills’ ill- 
ness, needed 


money. Hortense 


| 
valley | 


and several | 


making | 
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by Little, Brown & Company. 
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over the screenings of her beans, sold 
her hens and the potatoes, down to the 
barest necessities, even the calf she had 
hoped to hold for a couple of years. She 
looked through Nickie’s writing once 
more, and without hope used up the last 
of her stamps sending the poems out. 
Half a dozen were accepted, bringing in 
fifteen dollars and a half, all in one mail. 
That was a grand, happy evening with 
a little music not too badly played. 

But finally Hortense had to mortgage 
Bills Pocket, even though to her it meant 
giving the bank her home. By her twen- 
ty-seventh birthday she was _ looking 
pretty sprangly, as Hippy called it, with 
here and there a wiry thread of gray 
creeping through her dark hair. 

Even now Nickie tried to write a lit- 
tle, a pad of paper always beside him, 
the desperate need of Bills Pocket a 
shadow about his bowing shoulder. 
More and more he wrote of the things 
he was leaving behind, soil and air and 
sky, a salty old friend, a daughter that 
he could never kiss again, a woman 
long and deeply loved. 

And then one day Hortense ran to the 
old car and tried frantically to start it. 
Failing, she ran to the ridge road to 
wave down the first passer-by, send him 
hurrying for a telephone. 

The doctor came in time to pull the 
sheet up over the white face of the poet, 
waxy as the soapweed blossoms Hortense 
had brought to him from the hills that 
morning. 

And when the doctor was gone, Hor- 
tense threw an old denim jumper around 
the girl and, with her arm about the 
shaking little shoulder, went up the road 
to where it turned into Bills Pocket. 
There, off to the west, was the old feed 
ground where, two years before, Nickie 
had stayed out in the cold rain because 
he was so anxious to be of help. To- 
gether they had looked toward the little 
house, with its blue smoke clinging to 
the hill behind it, the clouds of evening 
turning the windows to gold. Once more 
the woman felt the rough, wet cold of 
Nickie’s coat against her cheek, knew the 
loud thumping of his laboring heart. 

And now she must explain death to 


his child. 
XI 


Wares the six months of mourning 


were up, Bone Joe and his driver stop- 
ped beside the garden patch where Hor- 


tense was going through the tomato 


vines bowed to the earth with reddening 


fruit. At the sound of the car the woman 


stopped and rose stiffly, her gunny-sack 
apron heavy before her as Joe Leems 
came uncertainly through the patch, 


trying to keep out of the down vin 
with his new shoes. 

“Howdy, Tensy,” he said. 

“Nice day,” she told him. 

“Yeh—” opening his mouth severa 
times, closing it, and finally starting 
“Yeh, Tensy, I guess maybe I could lect 
you have a house in town cheap—” 

“Thank you, but we'll be all rig! 
here,” she said. 

The man pushed the sand around 
little with a shoe and finally lifted h 
eyes to the strong woman figure befo: 
him, the leather brown of her face, hi 
high, fine nose. 

Once started. “Maybe 
could let you have a little extra on tl 


more he 


place—” 

“We're better off here—” 

That brought the red to his nec! 
“You can’t go on a-living here like y« 
been doin’, with a busted-down co 
cook—”’ 

A long time the woman looked at tl 
little man before her, once even starte: 
to lift her hand against him, knowin 
he was no match for her field arm. Bu 
behind the things she had suffered fron 
him she remembered his own life-lon 
indignities. She had upset his wagor 
pushed herself into his dugout, brough 
him long ridicule with that matrimonia 
paper advertisement. She had _helpe 
sing the bone picker’s song, make a fox 
of him at a box social. Anger was no 
her right, and so she thanked the ma 
for his interest and turned back to he 
work. But when the car pulled out o 
the yard, Tensy Bills looked after it 
long time, her hand shading her ey 
uneasily. 

She was right. Bone Joe had othe 
ways of persuasion. One rainy evenin 
there was a pounding on the door 
Bills Pocket. Hortense put 
mending and went to the door. In tl 
rectangle of light before her stood thr 
white-robed men, a smallish one in tl 
middle, a wide, husky one on each sid 
and behind them, farth 
fringe of light, was a solid white wall 


aside he 


across the 


The woman started to close the doo: 
but one of the men poked a rifle agains 
it. They were not here to trouble her, | 
said, but to protect her from a wolf, 
human wolf. 

“Yes, a human wolf,” the other bi 
fellow added. “We’ve come for him 
thumbing toward the crippled man i 
his chair beside the lamp. 

Hortense looked slowly from or 
masked face to another and back to tl 
little man in the middle. So that was i 
Smiling a little, with the light behin 
her, she reached as though for suppo 
to the door casing. Swiftly she grasp¢ 
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the twenty-two rifle hanging beside it, 
threw the gun to her shoulder, holding 
the barrel down upon the little man in 
the center, directly between the holes of 
his mask, her hand steady and cold. 

“Now get out!” she said. “Get out, 
you dirty, bone-picking buzzards!” 

A moment they were motionless, then 
there was a shift forward among those 
in the shadow, but the 
waved them back from him. Slowly they 
obeyed, until they were only a vague 
patch of white in the darkness, the 
l-ader scuttling into their shelter. Then, 


center man 


even before they were gone, Hortense 
set the gun down, and leaving the door 
wide open, she weat to the table, to sit 
her work, until all the 
were gone and the last of the robed men. 
It was Hippy who spoke first, from 
i¢ shadows of his sunken face. 

“You mighta let them bastards take 
a mine,” he said, 


wre at cars 


iese here old bones 


n disgust at his helplessness. 
Swiftly the woman was beside him. 
She tucked the robe in 


around him and 
ipped his arm. 
“We wouldn’t let those bed-sheet pa- 
raders take so much as a pants button 
vay from a Bills. And anyway, your 


bones aren’t bleached worth a cent—” 


Somchow the story got out, was re- 
peated around the barns, the hardware 
tores, and the pool halls. By golly, that 
lensy Bills was the daughter of old Cap, 
ll right, old Cap who bluffed them 
horse thieves out up to Wyoming and 
fetched back all their take. Soon after 
that, when the Sula girl got in trouble, 
the new district judge told Bone Joe 
right out that he was a bird of prey, and 
the county-seat paper came out against 
him and his night riders both, without 
apology. Times seemed to be getting 
pretty good. 

Since Hortense laid Nickie’s writing 
pad away in her trunk, she carried a lan- 
tern at both ends of the day. With Hip- 
py sitting in his chair to tell her what to 
do, she repaired the old car, put a big 
hox on behind, and on spring mornings 
she was the first at the Gaylor back 
doors, neat in starched calico or denim, 
with fresh rhubarb and asparagus, later 
radishes, lettuce, gooseberries, and so on, 
until melon and squash time. 

In the afternoons Tensy worked with 
the ditching that brought a little water 
from the lake to the lower part of her 
cabbage patch, or hoed, weeded, and 
gleaned for the next morning. Gradu- 
ally Bills Pocket became what the real- 
estate agents called a garden spot, and 
they began to bring their prospects 
around that way to show them what 
the country would grow. But they didn’t 
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say that Tensy Bills had learned to 
watch the romping of her calf and the 
fluttering whirl of snowbirds for storms, 
the first coming of the swallow to her 


eaves to date the season. 

The first bad year in Bills Pocket, 
Hippy had insisted that they buy a 
shoat and fatten it on scraps, garden 
truck, and sweet-corn leavings. Cheapest 
meat in the world, and smoked up, was 
always handy for the frying pan. So 
Hortense consented, writing to Vangie’s 
mother where she had tasted ham and 
side meat cured with the molasses and 
herb mixture of the old smokin’ man 
of the community and smoked with his 
secret prep’ration. The recipe for the 
prep’ration finally came, written out 
with a stub pencil on a paper sack by 
the smokin’ himself. After that, 
there was always good meat, well cured, 


man 


in the dry sand cave against the hill. 

That Ned Salzer and his 
young wife snapped off a car axle in a 
sand pass and walked to Bills Pocket to 
be taken home in the old topless pick- 
up. While they rested and cooled off, 
Tensy set out a lunch. At first, Lilli- 
belle just poked at the cold sliced ham, 
looking around at the bare little house, 


summer, 





with nothing much but a square piano 
and an oil painting of a pale young | 
woman with a harp. But when she 
finally tasted a bit, at the urging of old 
Ned, who ate zestfully with knife and 
fork, she found it nice, yes, quite nice. 
And so, finally, she suggested that, since 
it would soon be fall meat-making time 
and that what they seemed to have was | 
just yellowing dried salt pork, suppose 
this—this woman came over to do the 
meat curing? 

Ned Salzer turned 
bald streak behind, but without seeming 


red all down his 


to notice, Hortense refilled his coffee cup 


and said she would be very grateful for 
the opportunity. 

Late that evening old Ned drove back 
to Bills Pocket and made his stiff, bow- 
legged way to Hortense watering her 
cabbage. He had come to say that Lilli- 
belle didn’t mean nothing today She 
just didn’t know. Why, Cap Bills had 
given him his start in stock, let him have 
cows on shares, and lent him haying 
tools, way back thirty-five years ago. 
And now her asking his daughter to | 
come over like a hired woman 

But Hortense insisted that she would 
be glad to come. It might be a start of 
something, especially if they liked the 
meat. Might start a little business for 
her. 

So Tensy Bills, the smokin’ gal of ten 





years ago, became the smokin’ woman, 
busy for weeks in the early spring and 
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some in the fall too, swinging around 
the ranches and the stock farms, cutting 
up new pork, unjointing a ham with a 
twist of her knife and her strong wrist, 
sawing the head in two like so much 
wood, putting down the clean, firm meat 
well-rubbed with salt and the brown 
mixture of her jug. 

By the time Diane was nine, times 
were getting hard again, so desperately 
hard that even the few ranchers left 
were curing their meat themselves. But 
Hortense and Hippy kept up the fiction 
of security pretty well around Diane. 
Not that either believed in rearing house 
plants, but there was no denying the girl 
was timid. She had even been afraid of 
the little brown-eyed collie Ned Salzer 
sent over for her sixth birthday, so 
afraid they gave the dog back. 

Because it was eight miles to school, 
Tensy got a set of books from the dis- 
trict and a course of study, and taught 
the girl herself. Perhaps it was better so, 
better than exposing the reticent child 
to the taunts her made-over clothes and 
her isolation would bring her. 

At night, when the supper dishes were 
done and a few sticks of chokecherry 
wood or a handful of silvery sage were 
on the fire, Diane played over the day’s 
lesson, played so well that Tensy Bills 
longed to send her away to study with 
her own teacher Kozal, would 
bring out all the sensitiveness of the girl, 
her delicacy, and develop the power and 
strength the mother believed lay latent 


who 


in the slim young body. A scholarship 
might be managed, but she could never 
hope to pay the fare and the living ex- 
penses of the girl. 

These things were never spoken of 
before Diane, though she grew long, and 
skinny as a horseweed. 


XII 

W. N Diane was twelve, her mother 
made her a new gingham dress, pretty 
green and blue plaid, and took her up 
to Gaylor for the eighth-grade examina- 
tions. As they passed the bank, Joe 
Leems came out. Tensy Bills nodded and 
went on, but she knew that he stopped 
to look after them, after the straight 
young Diane as he had after the mother 
twenty-five years before. He was clean 
now, even in the deepest checks of his 
wrinkled neck, but it was still the same. 

While she was trading out the last 
of her asparagus, Lesper Killey, Joe’s 
bookkeeper, came whispering that Mr. 
Leems would see her in his bank office 
right away. But Tensy Bills didn’t go, 
and so the next day the man came out 
to the Pocket to offer the woman a house 
once more. She could keep right on with 


her smokin’ work, and the girl could g 
to high school. He had heard her pla. 
as he went by the place at night, some 
times. Maybe—why, maybe she could 
learn to play pretty good, even gooc 
enough for his moving-picture show. 

Although Hortense Bills refused witl 
friendliness enough, she leaned on he 
hoe until the Pocket was quiet and clea: 
again, and all the dust had settled o 
the Gaylor road. 

The next day a string of machinery 
and wagons, long as a threshing crew o1 
the move, crept down the road into th 
pocket below Tensy’s line. Here it brok 
up, and before noon a ditching machin 
was eating into the earth, cutting 
deep trench along the fence that crossed 
the lower end of the little lake, piling 
up a high ridge along the far side. Fron 
the protection of her old shed Hortens: 
watched, knowing that it was to draw 
her water away, dry out her little valley 
her bit of lake and her irrigation ditches, 
destroy her alfalfa and her fine garden. 

Then she saw Diane come in from he: 
flower picking in the hills, running to 
see this new thing near her home, and s« 
Hortense had to leave the shed, witl 
Bone Joe there to see, and walk calmly 
to the house. In the doorway she stop- 
ped. Hippy had hitched his chair to the 
window and across his knees was the old 
Bills rifle. 

“Tt ain’t heavy enough to carry clea 
down there nohow,” the man complain- 
ed in disgust as Hortense took the gur 
from him. “But some day I'll get that 
buzzard from clost—” 

Before the middle of August the lak: 
was a cracking stretch of gray mud 
with only a few green-scummed pools 
down the center. Below the fence the 
Leems ditch carried a steady little flow 
of seepage water to the winding creek 
bed, usually dry long before this. 

Hortense considered digging a ditch 
across the entire lower end of the val- 
ley, deep enough to cut the seepag 
table and fill it with alkali mud, tamped 
and dried into hardpan. But that would 
take months, and she had to save every 
pound of tomatoes, every head of cab- 
bage now, with prices down to nothing 
So she carried water from the pump 
late into the nights, a bucket in eacl 
hand. 

As the depression deepened, the bes‘ 
land in the region, land he had lon: 
waited for, fell into the hands of Jox 
Leems like wild plums, ripe and sweet 
Busy with these things he let his ditch 
fill with Russian thistles and mud unti 
the water started to lay in the lowe 
end of Tensy’s lake again, and creep to 
ward the old irrigation ditches, eve 
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with the rains slow and the winter black. 
In town it was said that Bone Joe was 
buying purple pajamas, keeping a red- 
headed girl up at the hotel, and walk- 
ing big as when he used to lead the long, 
white-robed parade. 

When Joe Leems took over the second 
uinty-seat bank, he began foreclosing 
rain. Here and there an old-timer dis- 
vered that the galluses of his tattered 
weralls were still stout enough for a 
joose. But others were discovering that 
common calamity becomes a common 
md, and talked of organizing and riot- 
¢ like in the papers, with delegations to 
arch on the State Capitol. Lesper Kil- 
y came to tell Joe Leems that there 
ight be rough stuff, knucks and shoot- 
g, with mobs breaking up his sheriff 
les But the foreclosure notices ap- 
‘ared, pages at a time, and knots of 
irk-faced men began to gather wher- 
ver Bone Joe was. 

So Joe stayed in his hotel room and 
‘pt Lesper Killey running back and 
rth with a brief case. But across the 
a row of men 


oie oe nn a ee | oe ee ee 
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treet from his window 
ill waited, the February wind whipping 
ieir thin old overalls 

The first scheduled Bills 
ocket. Ned Salzer came down to see 
lippy about it, the two old cowhands 
tting in the window with the sandbox 
etween them. There’d been talk of 
olding up Tensy’s sale, Ned said, a little 
ilk, but not enough. Too many was 
a-looking on it like a grudge fight be- 
tween the old bone picker and the 
Billses, and more had women folks who 
thought of Tensy as that high-flyin’ 
smokin’ gal, or that old smokin’ woman. 

“Yeh.” Hippy shot a pale little splat- 
ter into the sandbox and wiped his 
mouth. “Little fellows a-fightin’ amongst 
theirselves over matchsticks while the big 
fellows steals their pants—” 

For the first time in her life Tensy 
Bills was unable to plan so much as a 
shelter in the wind for her two. The 
morning of the sale there was no gaso- 
line, and so she walked the two miles of 
gray March prairie to the grave of Ruth- 
erford Bills and was glad that he hadn’t 
lagged too long after his time. It was at 
the unmarked spot beside him, where 
Nickie lay, that Hortense stood so still, 
a lone bowed figure, with no moving 
thing anywhere in sight. 

If she hadn’t come out of the West 
and taken Nickie from his little publish- 
ing-house job into this hard environ- 
ment, he would be alive, writing words 
that would bring to others the beautiful 
things his eyes saw, his heart knew. But 
it had seemed so right to them, their 
coming together, right and beautiful as 
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the wind and the sun they found on the 
slopes of their little home. 

Wearily the started back, 
through the winter-bleached grass, the 
chill gray sky low about her. Then, far 


woman 


out on the road, Diane came running, 
crying, jumping up and down about her 
mother, whirling her in a witches’ dance. 
Oh, no, it wasn’t Hippy. It was a boy, a 
fine big boy who had come riding, bring- 
ing news. There was a farm-mortgage 
moratorium. Their place wouldn’t be 
sold today. 

Suddenly Hortense understood and 
dropping to the grass, dizzy, looked up 
at her daughter. “Child, child,” she 
cried, only now realizing that she hadn’t 
spared the girl anything at all. 

But the moratorium was true, and so 
that night they used the last of the sugar 
to make a plate of fudge and stayed up 
until the lamp went dry. Early the next 
morning, Hortense walked across her 
garden ground, her plow shoes sinking 
into the warming earth, dark, frost-mel- 
lowed, and rich. With her fingers she 
cleared aside a bit of the old hay cover- 


ing the rhubarb, and called aloud for | 


Diane. Together they dug deeper into 

the covering, bearing the first hard 

knuckles of the pushing 

through, young and pink, pink as a 
. = Tr . 

pretty girl’s dress. Then arm in arm they 

went to the house to put on the coffee, 


pieplant 


to bring out all the seed catalogues Ten- 
sy had hidden from Hippy and herself 
as they came. Now they would look them 
through, everyone, plan for another 
spring. 

Joe Leems took the mortgage morator- 
ium hard, and talked of going into poli- 
tics at last. The country was run by a lot 
of Reds, taking a man’s liberty away, 
cheating him out of his rightful property, 
out of things he’d worked years for. Yeh, 
that was right enough, old-timers admit- 
ted. Bone Joe’d sure been working to bust 
the Billses for twenty-five years. 

A test case was started, but it might 
be years before it reached the Supreme 
Court. Until then, so long as the interest 
and taxes were paid up, Tensy’s place 
was safe. So she dug in harder than ever, 
planted more sweet corn, more beans, 
and with the first five dollars she took 
Hippy to the doctor to give his joints 
some relief. 

Farm prices went up a little, but the 
reluctant summer rains barely splattered 
the fields, and the winter earth lay bare 
and gray. Although the dust storms that 
filled the papers with alarming stories 
were seldom more than a red haze on the 
evening sun, the water table of the 
was falling, the seepage springs of Bills 


Pocket no more than a wet spot on the | 


region | 
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outcroppings of sandstone by August. 
Gradually the grass moved in on the lit- 
tle lake until a bit of rushes in the mid- 
dle was all that remained where ducks 
once swam over six feet of water. 

When things were pretty thin, the 
thinnest they had ever been, because 
now the interest had to be paid on the 
dot, a woman came out and Hortense 
discovered that Hippy had applied for 
old-age pension. 

At that, Hortense Bills left the house, 
and when she finally came back into the 
lamp light of the supper table, Hippy 
saw the first sign of tears on her face 
since the day, almost thirty years before, 
when he told her some of the things she 
needed to know. But the woman was 
calm now, listening sensibly to the prac- 
tical side of the arrangement. It would 
be about fifteen dollars a month—the 
difference between enough to eat and 
not enough, particularly for Diane and 
for herself. “You got to feed a plow 
horse,” Hippy pointed out. It would 
keep the interest and taxes paid, a roof 
against the sun. 
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—_™ was back once more, with wind 
and seed catalogues and interest due. 
Before the heavy work was upon her, 
Hortense overhauled the old car, tight- 
ening the connecting rods until she 
couldn’t turn the engine over and had to 
hitch up the team to start it. But today 
the air lay moist and still, early geese 
honked high overhead somewhere, and 
in the garden the parsnip rows were 
sprouting their first tips of green. Shout- 
ing a good-by to Hippy at the window, 
Hortense started the car off toward Gay- 
lor and the bank. And as she drove, she 
hummed a little, for the motor ran sweet 
and ir her pocket was every cent of Bone 
Joe’s interest money. 

At the hill line she waved back to 
Diane. The girl was fanning alfalfa seed 
with a screened salt-barrel hoop, tossing 
the sieve with slim grace, the blue of her 
calico skirt billowing, the pile of golden 
seed on the old canvas on the ground 
gleaming in the sun. Alfalfa prices were 
coming up a little. One more crop and 
she could send the girl away. It was time, 
for she was seventeen and getting valen- 
tines from Joe Leems too, just as she had 
at that age, when she slipped up behind 
his wagon, scared his horses, and upset 
his wagon. But Diane could never be the 
independent flip she had been, and be- 
sides, Bone Joe’s wheels were running 
pretty solid these days. 

As Hortense neared Gaylor there 
seemed more cars on the road than usu- 
al, and in town there was a crowd, the 


62 


streets parked solid, knots of men along 
the walks, standing thick about the bank. 
Hortense wondered about them, loafing 
in the middle of a spring week, and with- 
out the women folks, their dark faces 
silent, giving her no more than a nod 
today, even old acquaintances. 

When she finally got parked, Ned Sal- 
zer separated himself from the fringe of 
the crowd and came over to the car. 
With his foot on the old running board, 
the sun on his bald head, he told her, 
keeping his eyes to the battered hat in 
his hand as he talked. It was the mora- 
torium. Off, thrown out, pronounced un- 
constitutional by the State Supreme 
Court. Foreclosures were starting today 
where they left off five years ago. Sever- 
al of the old-timers’ places already gone. 

So that was it. After all the years of 
skinning hard work, of planning and 
saving and fighting the man off, now it 
was all gone like snow before one blast 
of a chinook. Everything. 

A long time the woman sat behind the 
steering wheel, gripping the bare old 
wood with her knotted hands, her eyes 
straight before her, the wind lines at her 
mouth deep as folds in old gray leather. 

“They’re a-needin’ somebody educa- 
ted for a few weeks, for the guide book, 
somebody what can wrangle a little his- 
tory stuff—” Old Ned started to say. But 
he didn’t finish, for the woman’s face 
gave him no recognition now, drained of 
all life before his eyes. Touching her arm 
with an awkward paw, he stumbled away 
on his bowed old legs. 

At last the woman roused 
about her. Lesper Killey was at her 
shoulder, jerking at the wash-faded den- 
im of her jumper to get her attention. 

“The boss’ll be up there to see you 
after a bit,” he said, nodding toward 
the old feed stable. 

The woman only shook her head, not 
at him but at this moment that would be 
sweet as meadow honey, time-ripened 
and warm to the tongue of the old bone 
picker. 

But in the end Tensy Bills had to go, 
to climb the rickety old stairs to the room 
above the feed store, her heavy feet 
scarcely lifting her from step to step. 
Meckly, as one come new to begging, she 
rapped on the old door and waited, her 
gray hair blowing from under her hat 
on the platform in the rising wind, her 
body thin in its blue denim. 

But there was no reply, and after a 
long time she noticed that men in the 
street were staring up at her, one of them 


to look 


saying something. 

“_He’s gone. I, saw him drive outa 
town awhile ago.” 

So Tensy went back to the car, turned 


the stiff crank with dull persistence and 
took the road back to Bills Pocket, Leems 
Pocket in a day or so now. As she droy 
she thought once more over all the man’s 
long wait, since she was a girl, a child 
much younger than Diane— 

Suddenly she pulled the gas fee 
down, gripping the wheel as the engin 
roared, hoping that the old boot in th 
front tire would hold. As she turned of 
the main road into Bills Pocket sh 
caught the sun on a car drawn up at th 
shed, a new roadster, like Joe Leems’. 

Even before she stopped she saw D 
ane, white as bone, in the corner of th 
ell. The girl was flattened hard to th 
wall, her open palms against the board 
On the ground before her lay a man i 
a blue-green suit, small as a boy, wit 
one arm thrown out, crumpled and gra 
and old. 

Jerking the car to a screeching sto; 
the woman ran to her daughter, held h« 
close and looked down upon the man. | 
was Bone Joe, with a dark little bull 
hole in his temple, his open eyes skit 
ning over with gray, like a dead bird’ 

Inside the window Hippy sat in hi 
chair, his slack jaw moving slowly, hi 
fingers like claws on the old rifle acros 
his knees. 
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1. Futt Moon, by H. H. Robie, Lyndon 
ville, Vt. These houses are part of a group buil 
seventy years ago for people who attended an a1 
nual Methodist camp meeting in Lyndonvill 
Taken at 10 p.m. with no light but that of a fu 
moon. Graflex camera; 5 min. exposure. 

2. In Rutrtanp County, by Anton Kamy 
c/c Black Star Publishing Co., 420 Lexingt 
Avenue, New York. Taken on a sunny day nea 
Wallingford. Rolleiflex 214 x 2'%4 camera; 1 
sec. exposure at fir; yellow filter; Eastma 
Panatomic film; developed in D-76. 

3. Back Roap, by Aldo Merusi, Rutlan 
Vt. Members of a boot-and-saddle club on 
trail ride. Speed Graphic camera; 1/110 se 
exposure at £8; Agfa Superpan Press film; dé 
veloped in Agfa 125. 

4. West Winn, by Adelaide P. Fuller, 4: 
East Fifty-ninth Street, New York. Mrs. Full 
was photographing a church near Craftsbur 
when she turned around and saw this behi 
her. Rolleiflex 3.5 camera; 50 sec. exposure : 
fi1; No. 2 filter; Agfa Superpan Press film. 

5. InpIAN Woopcuttrer, by Aldo Merus 
Taken in the hills near Danby, this shows one 
the young Iroquois Indians employed for tl 
work because of their resistance to the summ« 
heat. Speed Graphic camera; 1/110 sec. exp 
sure at f4.5; Agfa Superpan Press film; develope 
in Agfa 125. 

6. Main Street, by Burt Foster, Rutlan 
Vt. Made during the first appearance of the ne 
Rutland fire truck in a Fourth of July parad 
Speed Graphic camera; 1/110 sec, exposure : 
f8; Defender XF pan film; developed in D-7' 
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Fully aceredited. Prepares for college or business. Able 

faculty. Small classes. Supervised study. Lower School 

r small boys in new separate building. Heusemother. 

C. Fireproof buildings. Inside swimming pool. 

all athletics. Best health record. Students from 27 states 

nd other countries. Catalog 41st year. Dr. J. J. Wicker, 
Pres.» Box J. Fork Union, Virginia. 


DANVILL INSTITUTE! 


tab. 1890. Accredited. Hich scholarship, Christian char- 
ter, true citizenship for 100 boys (ages 12 to 18). Fire 
— bidgs., 25-acre campus, all sports. Moderate cost 
‘ talog: Col. Thon Col. Thomas 8S. Wilborn, Danville le, Virginia. 


=REENBRIER 


MILITARY SCHOOL. 128th year. Accredited 
Preparation for College. Lower School. Altitude 
2300 feet. All sports. Summer Camp. For catalog, 


vrite COL. H. B. MOORE, Box S. Lewisburg, W. Va. 


° 
Arthur E. Brown, 
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BOYS — NEW ENGLANu 





Successful preparation for all lead- 
ing colleges. Flexible organization 
with individual and smal! group 
instruction. Sports and social active 
ities. Junior Dept. Illustrated cat- 
alog. Address A. S. Sheriff. Head- 
master, Cheshire, Connecticut. 


RI}R! 


ae 


iy HESHIRE 


ACADEMY 


ROXB 












BOYS — MID-WEST 
Micttary 


Missouri | acaoemy 


and- Sunior School 
SOth yr. Write for new Catalog and View Book 
Col. C. R. Stribling. 739 Main St., Mexico, Mo 


MEDICAL AND X-RAY TECHNOLOGY 


School of [ A Dept. of Franklin } | 
FRANKLIN, Medical School of 
Technology Science and Arts 














Ters an unusua pty {Strone, com and well balanced train- 
course Me« r aire fechnology in 9 months, 

x Rav Tech 01a ‘ months Prentiin Technicians are 
eferred. Free rite for ¢ log 8S. 


1906 SPRUCE st... PHILADELPHIA. 


MECHANICAL DENTISTRY 











- Be = well paid 
* training in 

or night echool t —y instruction and 
Nth if" Bélhod Figs returns, ouknnede bet 


7 N. Broad Se. 


AERONAUTICAL 


Be, Learn AVIATION 


Train at America’s oldest 

Come to LINCOLN Civilian Aviation School; 
* in 19th Year. Prenare at {ris Government Approved 
School for attractive position Licensed Pilot, Mechanic or 
Aeronautical Engineer. WRITE TODAY. LINCOLN AERO- 
NAUTICAL INSTITUTE, 763 Aircraft Bidg., Nebr 


VOCATIONAL 


M Learn now how to increase your earnings 
— Technician in ea field. Few months 


NTISTRY OF PHILA. 
— S-14, Philadeiphia, Pa. 














Lincoln, 








SCHOOL FOR PHYSICIANS’ AIDES 


of Physicians prepare Qualified Students for 
Technicians, Mechanotherapy, 


Physicians’ Aides, 
sonal instruction. 





Massage. Physiotherapy. 


Laboratory eins 
Secretarial Cot Per 


X-Ray & 
Medical 
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Booklet SM. 667 MADISON “AV. AT Gist, NEW YORK 
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Man of Many Words 

The late Dr. Frank H. Vizetelly, re- 
nowned lexicographer and author of a 
score of books on the English language, 
could not read until he was eleven years 
old, and received his early education in 
France. 

He was born in London in 1864, of a 
family engaged for five generations in 
writing, editing, engraving, printing, 
and publishing. His father was a pub- 
lisher and journalist who, when the boy 
was very young, went to France as cor- 
respondent for the London .Vews. Frank 
went along, but was unable to go to 
school. Frail and sightless, he 
had to wear black leather blinders with 
small pin-hole lenses in them, and was 
not allowed to read until an operation 
restored his vision in 1875. But then he 
read with a vengeance, and graduated 
high in his class from the Lycée Baudard 
at Nugent-sur-Marne. 

Returning to England, he attended 
Brighton, then transferred to Arnold 
College, where he stayed until 1880. 

For the next ten years he worked 
his father’s publishing firm. When it 
closed down after publishing what the 
Victorian English considered lascivi- 
ous translation of Zola’s La Terre, Frank 
Vizetelly came to America. His first job 
was with Funk & Wagnalls, and he be- 
came editor of their dictionary in 1912 


almost 


Education of a Spy 

Some people rebel against the disci- 
pline of formal education. We should 
like to pass on to them some information 
we found in a book called Secret Life 
of a Secret Agent, by Henry W. Lanier. 
In the Intelligence Service train- 
ing school, according to Mr. Lanier, 
prospective agents are required to learn 
the following: 

Geography—every capital and key 
city in Europe and many in Asia and 
Africa; complete details of their loca- 
tions, harbors, sea and land defenses, 
railroads, highways, canals, 
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GIRLS — MID-ATLANTIC 








ENN H big LE cottece 
Credits transfe ae Also accredited High School 





Costume Design, Seere 
Swim 


Mus Drama, Int 
arial Wetting Dieter s. Connecting baths 
Tiding be Part of Ma at Ocean Citys 
Catalog: F. s. edit: uu. D. , Box S, Chambersburg, Pa. 





HARCUM JUNIOR COLLEGE 


2-year Diploma Courses. Credits transferable. Fine and ¢ 








mercial Arts, Costume Design, Int. Decoration Dramatic 
Music, J ee m, Home Economics, Se Science. G 
Riding. Swimming, Fencing, orts Catalog 
EDITH HAR M, PRES BOX S. BRYN MAWR, PA 
MARY LV Oe seuss: 
for GIR t s 
Country location in beautiful Philadetphia suburb. C ng 
preparatory eneral course Art Dramatics, unusual Mu 
facilities. Gwn Golf, Pos ' mpus, all spor 
log & Vic address: 
M. & Mrs. H. M. “Crist Prins., Box 153, Swarthmore, Pa. 
GIRLS — SOUTH 





FAIRFAX HALL seams cutee opens hat 


school. Secretarial, Journalism, Fine Arts. In Shenando 


Valley near Skyline Drive Attractive buildings, large cam 
pus. All sports. Priva table. Indoor and outdoor pool 
WM. B. GATES, President, Box S-3, Park Station 
| Waynesboro - - Virginia 





GIRLS — MID-WEST 


° MONTICELLO ° 


x 
Acc junior c 





paratory 


D 








Icré near St ll Writ r “od or rey ale 
Seorge I. Rohrbough, President. Box S. Alton, III. 


COLLEGES & UNIVERSITIES 








RENAU ¢oryst 
FOR wom =n 
Located foothills ~y Ridge Mt s ‘ 
derree als Ju fy ‘ t : ad 
vantages i = i Speech a : Drs amatic Art rhs ut Re 


He « ar aK s Attractive 
recreation al a tivities Adar. BRENAU, Box S$, Gainesvilie, Ga. 








Confers e 
A.B., B.S., B.M. 
Degrees 
Ncere ted Also 2-year Junior College. Modernized curricu 
for civic and social leadersh ip. Secretaria 


Sports. Ne Louis. Catalog 


te lu ar 
4. L. Roemer, “Dp. Box 1139, St. Charies, Mo. 


TRI-STATE COLLEGE 


A hn nL An Le Ln eh 
B. Ss. Degree in 3 2 vears in Civil, Electrical, Mech., Chemical 
neineering Susiness Admin. & Ac —— 
ix ne cost mn Ente Mar June, Sept., 
Catalog ey eee My ay 32 39 College Ave. Angola, ind 


ADULT EDUCATION 


INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE 
OF ADULT EDUCATION 


RLIZAne TH STUART CLOSE, Dir. Prof. Faculty in charge 
1 











ashion and extile Design. Fashion Buying, 
Inte rior Decoration, New You, Story Neds ox wa atalog 5 
| 5595 CARNEGIE HAL Ne ORK CITY 





SPECIAL 


Tutoring and vocational schools for boys and girts 
with educational or emotional difficultic 

Helena Devereux Fentress, Dir., or John 
M. Barclay, Reg., Box 110, Berwyn, Pa 















BUSINESS 





} Prepares for Successful Pri- 
vate deorctartal and Executive positions. 





MOON Selective student body. Courses 3 mos., 
6 mos. and I yr. Executive Course for 
SCHOOL Colleze Women. Catalog. VA. 3-3896 
521 Fifth Av. (or 1 E,. 43d), N. Y. 





DRAMA 


Iwiene 2° Theatre 


(45th vor) Brame. ogee, Vocal 
for Acting, T ge, Screen and Rad 
Stock theatre 
while nie 










S ecresning & broadcast 

ac r Merkel. Fred Astaire Lee 

“Children’s” ‘Dept ) Catalog. Sec’y Ripley, 
Y 





Tracy, ce. (Separ 
66 West 85th St., 


PLAYWRITING 
TAUGHT by PLAYWRIGHT 





(lass in New York or instruction by mail. Lessons arrive as 

ur play progress¢ } Act Play written during course by 
those who work hard. Write I Dunn, Dramatist, 578 
Madison Ave., N. Y. ¢ 
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Answers to 
“Bethlehem Quiz” 
(See page 39) 


used in the 
Inter- 


1. (d) Akind of steel pip» 
drilling of oil wells. Bethlehem 
national Corporation, with headquar- 
ters at Tulsa, will distribute thousands 
of tons of seamless casing in the oil 
country this year. 

3. ©) A 
pumping. 


steel rod used in oil well 


3. (c) A felloe is the outer rim of the 
wheel proper. 
Barbed wire is occasionally 
the mile for fencing on 


4. (d) 
purchased by 
ranches, 

5. (b) Abrasion resisting plate is a 
steel of special hardness used in mining 
where there is unusual friction, as in 
chutes. 

6. (c) Ammonium sulphate. This 
product usually is sold through whole- 
salers and dealers, because of the large 
tonnages involved at the point of pro- 
duction. 

7. (b) Ferdinand, the Bull. 
8. (e) Wire nails for boxing. 
9. (a) Slag. 


10. Bethlehem Steel Company. 


(Advertisement) 























ART 





ALL BRANCHES 
AMERICAN OF DESIGN & 
SCHOOL of FINE ARTS. 
133 EAST SB STREET con. uxmcton avenve DAY & EVE. 
LARGEST AND FINEST STUDIOS IN NEW YORK 


i2nd Year. Enroll now. New Term. Special Rates. 
Individual instruction. Tel. VO. 5-1926. Catalog ‘S 





Phoenix Art Institute 


Famed painters, illustrators, commercial artists give 
you personal, inspiring instruction in all branches 
of Fine, Commercial Art and Illustration. Day and 
evening classes for beginners and advanced students. 
Bulletin SC. 350 Madison Ave., New York City. 





GRAND CENTRAL SCHOOL OF ART 


Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, Illustration, Animal & Human 
Anatomy, Cartooning, Advertising Design, Fashions, Interior 
Decoration. Individual instruction. Day, evening classes. 


7048 GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL, NEW YORK CITY 





RABINOVITCH 

School and Workshop of Art Photography 
A small personal school for professionals and non-profes 
sionals. Unique individual training for those who see differ 
ently and wish to make individual pictures. Day and evening 
18th year. Write for Booklet B. 40 West 56th St., New York. 





Chicago Academy of Fine Arts 
ae Eas cet 


Spring Term enrollment date 
Dress Design, Interior Decorating, 
Cartooning, Industrial Design, Illustration, 
Vainting, Stage Arts, Photography 

18 S. Michigan Avenue, Suite V-3, Chicago. 





f successful graduates in 








Art Institute of Pittsburgh | 


Press Design, 
Indu 
Low 


Fashion Art, 
Decoration 


tising Illustration 
Pattern-Drafting 
Design 
Payment-Plan alog 
50 Stanwix St., 


£ Interior 
ane 2 yr courses 

Catalog Willis cverk 
Pittsburgh, Pa 





CENTRAL ACADEMY~ 
. 

OF z 
Highly specialized individual training im 
all branches of Advertising & Fashion Art. pa 
Limited classes. Catalog. os 

JACKSON GREY STOREY, DIRECTOR omer: 
1650 CLAYTON STREET, WALNUT HELLS, CONCINNAT, OHO 
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houses, gas plants, water supply, dams, 
bridges, tunnels, and food warehouses; 
also topography and other details about 
the surrounding country—rivers, moun- 
tain passes, roadways, army posts, forti- 
fications, munitions works, steel plants, 
oil supplies, mines, and factories. All 
this to be memorized exactly. 

Next: Fluency in at least four lan- 
guages, more if possible; general knowl- 
edge of mechanics, applied physics, 
chemistry, new inventions, current poli- 
tics, and trade conditions. 

Next: (From highly specialized text- 
books, subject to constant revision) a 
mastery of make-up, physiognomy, 
photography, fingerprinting, handwrit- 
ing, lock-breaking, codes and cipher 
systems. 

Next: Expertness in operating autos, 
airplanes, boats (motor and sail) , horse- 
back riding, mountain climbing, skiing, 
swimming and diving, climbing ropes, 
scaling walls, marksmanship (pistol and 


rifle) , fencing, wrestling, jiujitsu, wield 
ing sandbag and leaded cane, and, i! 
necessary, stealing, bribing, and mur 
dering without leaving traces. Any of 
these skills, it is said, may be handy i 
an emergency. 

And when the secret agent knows and 
can do all these things, he must bi 
able to do something even harder: kee; 
quiet about it. 


Quotation of ‘the Month 


“The education of the twentieth cen 
tury, which will fit our children to liv: 
in their human world, should concer: 
itself with developing the social imagi 
nation of the child if it wishes our civili 
zation to go forward. . . . This impli 
that fundamental information concern 
ing our world must be given to thi 
child as material upon which his imagi 
nation may work.”—Professor Charles A 
Ellwood in The Journal of the N.E.A. 

—R. B. 


OWiteeleuleitae Quiz — Answers 
(see page 28) 


36. Heading N. Y. City’s Plan- 


Expense (2 
», Racing stables (2 
3. “He loved the Lyme light” 
4. Commerce (5) 
5. Electric motors (4 
6. The home of Vice-President 
Garner (1) 
- 850 (3) 
. A San 
bombing (3) 
. Stanley Baldwin (4 
baseball's 


Francisco parade 


10. Celebrate cen- 
tennial (3 
1. Wilson [56] (2 

12. Abraham Lincoln (2 

13. Passing the time away (3 

14. An island in San Francisco 
Bay (4 

15. Vice-president with 
Samuel Goldwyn, Inc. 

16. 

17. 


Precocial (2) 
Friendly, good-neighborly 
relations (1) 


18. The cage (3 

19. 64 [eight each way] (3 

20. Terp-SICK-oh-ree [the 
muse of dancing] (1 

21. Shoes 3 

22. National Assoc. of Manu- 
facturers (4 

23. Lace blouse edging (2 

24. Tunisia [French protecto- 
rate] 3 

25. Cattle (4 

26. Victor Hugo (3 

27. Viewing the interior of the 
stomach (2 

28. Harrington (4 

29. An old man (3 

30. Tooth decay (3 

31. Yellowstone Park [a gey- 
ser] (4 

32. France (1 

33. Douglas Corrigan (4 

34. Curved steel spikes on their 
spurs (1) 

35. Territory in East Africa (1 


ning Commission (2 
37. Churches (1 
38. Lexicographers [a compiler 
of a dictionary] (4 
39. South Carolina 
bia (5 
40. Spends freely in fast living 


Colum- 


I) 
t1. Anew Steinway (5 


the Sue 


42. Constructing 
Canal (3 

13. He is living in Italy (2 

44. Ordinary citizen’s dress (3 

$5. Belgium (5 

46. Aberdeen-Angus (3 

47. Lay eggs in order to repro- 
duce (3 

48. A fine, closely woven cot 
ton fabric (2) 

49. Richard Whitney should be 
retried (1 

Fairly long, very flat, anc 


0. 


broad (2) 





DRAMA 


DRAMA 





AMERICAN ACADEMY OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


FOUNDED IN 1884 BY FRANKLIN H. SARGENT 


ry 
I HE foremost institution for Dramatic and Expressional Training in America. 


\ 


The courses of the Academy furnish the essential preparation for Teaching 
and Directing as well as for Acting. 


SPRING TERM BEGINS APRIL Ist 
FOR CATALOG ADDRESS SECRETARY, ROOM 174, CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 





